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Editorial 


Not to one church alone, but seven, 

The voice prophetic came from heaven ; 

And unto each the promise came, 

Diversified, but still the same: 

For him that overcometh are 

The new name written on the stone, 

The raiment white, the crown, the throne. 
—Longfellow. 


x % 


In Kindly Light for Jan. 21 Rev. J. 
M. Scott has published his Sadie, | 
entitled “How to Destroy the 
Tyranny of Party,” a practical dis- 
course on proportional representa- 
tion. 1t would be well if our minis- 


| 
| 


| 


— ee 


ters more generally engaged in such 
practical studies in social science. 
Pa 

THE necessity which makes gre- 
garious the lower animal mukes so- 
cial the higher. It is a lawof the 
universe. The strongest no more 
than the weakest can reach their 
higher possitilities unless they recog- 
nize the fact that they cannot stand 
alone. If the pinch of these hard 
times will help enforce this lesson it 
will not be wholly a calamity. 

“s 

UNITY goes into some four thou- 
sand homes and into the hands of at 
last twice as many individuals every 
week. Will not the members of this 
large parish warm their hearts with 
the thought of this subtle comrade- 
ship and renew their zeal in the sup- 
port of this their silent pastor, and 
increase UNITy’s efficiency, making 


it more and more a missionary of the | 


coming church, a weekly tract in the 
interests of the gospel, of culture 
and of character, a preacher of the 


religion of humanity ? 


* 
* * 


Ler noone look upon this move- 
ment, felt in many quarters, towards 
the Free Church of universal religion, 
as an escape out of difficulties. He 
who is tired of 
thought and the expense of co-oper- 


the struggle of 


| 


| 


—ee ee eee oe 


like to club with, send word to us, or, 
better, to the magazine, and a club- 


| bing arrangement may be effected. 


The paper edition of The Chorus of 
Faith offered as a premium is almost 
exhausted, and it is doubtful whether 
any more will be bound in that form, 
and if another paper edition is issued 
the price may be raised, as it ts now 
too low. The book has met with an 
enthusiastic reception, and if you 
want to get a cheap edition it will 
be well for you to embrace our offer 
at once. 
as 

MANY years ago some professors of 
Andover sent a letter of inquiry to 
Prof. Ward, the great collector o 
specimens and maker of natural his 
tory cabinets for colleges, museums 
etc., asking him how much it would 
cost to secure a collection of natural 
history specimens that would “dis- 
prove the doctrine of evolution.” The 
reply must have been an interesting 
one, for theonly waysuch acollection 
could be made possible would be by 
reconstructing the universe and 
changing the way things have come 
to be. Such a task none but the 
habitues of a_ theological school 
would undertake, and even there the 
habit of constructing a theory and 
then fitting the universe into it is 


_becoming less and less popular. 


ative work in the interest of things 


spiritual must not face in this direc- 
tion, for he would te in the wrong | 
line. 


Camp Conventional. He must wor- 


He had better go over into 


— a ~_ 


shipat the Shrine Traditional. It is | 
easier, safer, cheaper there. Here 


the demand is not only for money but 
for lives; not dollars but human 
blood, given freely for truth’s sake. 
But such sacrifices carry with them 
inspiration, joy. 

% % 

KEEP your eye on our club list and 
premium list. We are continually 
making better offers, and if your 
favorite magazine was not there last 
week it may be next. 


the strain of the unemployed. 


© 
* * 


ALL SOuLS CHURCH of Chicago 
Started with the purpose of taking 
care of fifty families that were under 
For 
this purpose they selected a territory 


‘some three miles away from their 


| 


| 


| 


own, rented a basement, and em- 
ployed a superintendent. A part of 
their supplies come from the Central 
Bureau, some from donations from 


friends in the neighborhood, much of 


If we have) 
omitted a magazine that you would 


| tigated. Dr. 


it from sources unexpected. Some 
‘friends from out of the city have 


taken this means of securing a dis- 
tribution of their bounty where there 
will be the minimum liability of mis- 
applied charity. All cases are inves- 
Helen A. Heath, the 
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{ 


superintendent in charge of the | men and women to similar nobleness. | 
work, has a corps of eighteen friend- | Every noble deed is a challenge to 
ly visitors, mostly from All Souls | selfishness. The final word expressed 
Church. More are needed. Any as- | or unexpressed in every good Samari- 
sistance will be gratefully received, ' tan’s tale is, “Go thou and do like-| ‘Such a book-case would be a rich 
and the thanks of the committee are | wise.” The Arabic proverb, “A treasury from which pastor and peo- 
hereby tendered to the Unity friends : fig-tree looking upon “(figs  be- | ple would draw inspiration and guid 
who have lent a hand. cometh fruitful,” suggests ance through the seven days of the 
*y truvh of the higher environment too | Week’s study and toil. It would of 
Mr. SHELDON, whose kindling and ‘often overlooked. In our catalogue | itself become a sacred symbol that 
truthful word of his friend, John | of forces the influence upon character | would suggest the noblest thoughts 
©. Learned, was published in our | of the permanent surroundings is | and awaken ety ses glade netted il 
issue of last week, has published a | great. The environment of hills, | bUman soul As capable of. Whoever 
pamphlet of sixty-three pages con-| Valleys and rivers, the influence of | Would look intelligently upon those 
taining “Thoughts from Mr. Learned’s | Climate and altitude has something | silent shelves bearing whetr choice 
Writings.” In his prefatory word | to do. But more than that is the | burden, the limited but universal li- 
he says, “I should want to have done | influence upon the inner life of the | brary of the soul, would find an up- 
this just for myself, even though the | man you once saw, the speech that lift of heart like that which the true 
‘Thoughts’ were not to be published, | ¥48 once heard, the book you chanced | devotee feels when the host is ele- 
because I loved the man; but they  t read, the woman that once smiled | vated by priestly hands at _— altar 
will give help and strength to others, |UP0n you, the man whose lips once of the Catholic church. The divine 
co I print them.” “Are they good 2 ” touched yours. Thus the responsi-— would become visible. Holiness would 
we asked of John Chadwick. “No,”| bility of life is retained, and the cu- once more be incarnated, and Eman- 
he said, “they are great; some of | MUlative value of character is proven | uel, “God with us,” be again mani- 
thems eublime.* ‘The bampbles ie! whichever theory obtains. Let the ested. In sucha collection of hol 
neatly printed and can be obtained teacher, the preacher, the worker in } Scripture we Cat see a cholce and fa- 
through this office for ten cents. We school and church take warning. and vorite volume, small but priceless, of 
know of one church that ordered a| take heart and tend all the more to | Selections from George Eliot, Emer- 
hundred and then offered them for the high business in hand. |Son, Browning, and other masterful 
sale at the church-door bvok-table, : — | writers of modern English, which the 
and the little book has gone into Pulpit Scriptures. loving care of some high copartnery 
many families in that parish. It is ore in the Unity Club work through a suc- 


The church we dream of towards. ‘ ' gal 
a book that will give “daily strength | which these days are making im- papenerrgrantery eae par eas 
for daily needs,” yield high pulpit | portant contributions, we have | partial atten ts in this direction 
readings and make life better. From thought would have a new article of. oie nhieu “wit nblished enhathiy 
it we would like often to make quo-| furniture, an essential, an inspiring | the pecrteran > ane mere vote 
tations for these columns, and We equipment, novel in its character. er rant f hi hE : 
may from time to time invite our to Bets Rein, nap tnd 


, The pulpit of such a church will be | ings. and the publishing of the same 
dear old friend still to continue to hacked with a fitting book-case which ete na me | ore sae Uhkas 
contribute to our editorial columns. | | ; al 


will contain a noble collection of the | ae : 
Our readers will gladly recognize | Prophets of the nineteenth century 
his right to the editorial “ L,” which 


available Scripture of the world; a. 
was his favorite sign, when appended 


: a have unwittingly won a place among 
library made up of the holy Bibles of | th. oracles of the most high. They 
to editorial notes which we may take. 
from this source. 


“Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care ; 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer.” 


the race, those inspired words of | ano i the Mem Of ‘tha Geabiiee 
seers, saints and sages that have prophets, evangelists of the uni- 


proven their soul-sustaining power, | y.).9) gospel because their souls 


— the accents of the Holy Ghost which | yore rooted in the Eternal goodness. 
THE latest discussions among evo- the heedless world would not permit Their hearts were stayed in the uni- 
lutionists that gather around the to be lost. In that book-case we versal love. Their minds were en- 
theories of Weisman give new em- would have the sacred books of the | amored of the ethical unity that 


phasis at least to the value of spirit- East as edited by Max Mueller and | runs through all systems and binds 


ual environment. If acquired apti- | others of our own priceless Scriptures ‘all soulsin one. It is not, then, as 
tudes are not transmissible through : in their most approved and available literature or as art that our Unity 
internal organisms, they are through | form, the anthologies of prose and Clubs study these classics of the new 
external influence. And these are | poetry from modern writers, Bible day, but as Scripture that will inter- 
not limited by and perhaps are not passages from Carlyle and Emerson, pret life, as something that will 
chiefly from pbysical surroundings. | Goethe, Victor Huyo, Shakspeare, chasten ambitions, refine tastes, 
The most potent environments that and George Eliot. In that anthology curb vaulting pride, reconcile to ob- 
shape the destiny of a child are its we would also have gleanings | scurity and to drudgery and rekindle 
immaterial ones. The pictures on : outh? IRE AE 

the wall challenged the picture-mak- Whose songs have gushed from hearts | J , rs ” — te 

ing power in the artist’s soul of the | As showers from the clouds of summer, And this suggestion of a Sacred 
youth. How much of this there is | Or tears from the eyelids start.” ' Book Shelf turns out like many other 
in every life! More than we can ever | For it has often been proved by those | 2ppareat innovations, but a return 
estimate. Every noble biography is| who have dared to try such scripture | to a venerable custom, an ancient 


a blast of a bugle summoning young | on Sunday morning that— thought. Itis but an enlargement 


— 


“From the humbler poets 


February i, 1894. UNITY 
of the cabinet in which the sacred | be instructed in it, for with my pres- 
scrolls are kept in every Jewish | ent vocabulary I am powerless to ex- 
synagogue. This is the truth that! press my feelings. 
made sacred the “Ark of the Cove- I do not care so much for the 
nant,” the place wherein was kept | teaching applied to adults, but my 
the Tables of the Law. Let the old | whole soul rises up against embitter- | _. ; 
eanctities be brought down to date. | ing the few happy years of childhood ph ag te akan eee am aeeg 
Then the Sunday readings of the | with such defamatory views of God. | No ome sildlihes dettiel thisen 
minister will become indeed a/| ‘I know this is unpopular; I know The latched and painted door. 
ministry to souls. From suchoracles| “lf is blasphemous; [ know one may 
will come the sentiments that wil) | be damned There thresholds witness to the tread 
soothe and inspire, strengthen and | °° hoping no one else may e’er be so,” party epes. dogmagtendraae 
teiebabe. chidins walk indies ‘as poor Byron said so long ago, but I [n yonder Sekis of moss-grown slates. 

| am forced to protest when the tod- With Bible texts impressed. 
Survival of the Unfittest. | dling infants are terrorized, even by | No more at rise and set of sun 


aren model Sunday-school papers. is heard the numbered tol] 
In a recent issue of the Junior | HW. T. G That spoke to all the country round 


Golden Rule, the organ of the Junior | on - The passing of a soul: 
Society of Christian Endeavor, is a “THE arming of one creature 
little story, entitled “Are You as | ®#84inst another is an evidence of Na- 


' : ture’s impartiality. Every creature 

» 9 . ; y , . ‘ 

Thoughtful ; which ig exceedingly must take its chances, and man is no aan OVOr Gh Cs Uprend Tari, 
choice reading in this latter end of. exception.” Sounds the old call to prayer. 


the nineteenth century. | Ss 
The mamma of two little girls had | “ONLY those books are for the 
placed a box of candy on the table, making of men into which a man 
i. has gone in the making.” 
saying, “ You may each have one, no 
more;” but one of the little girls | 
was soon found to have taken two. 
candies. ‘The mother talked to them 
so solemnly “that both little faces 
were wet with tears, and there was | at Chattanooga recently that he would | For deeper than the sermon’s thought, 
great sorrow.” ‘The story goes on to rather own stock in hell than in athea-| Above the words of prayer, 
say: “In the evening, after tea, the | ter, explains that hell is divinely ap- 


339 
The Old Meeting House. 


Still stands the ancient meeting house 
Upon the village green, 

And white above the circling trees 
The belfry tower is seen. 


Yet still with every new-born week, 
Across the meadows fair 


| walked again the village street, 
By absence made more dear, 

That summer Sunday held the bloom 
And frayrance of the year. 


I followed with the worshipers, 
The ancient house within: 

For me, with all | saw and heard. 
Was mingled what had been. 


Men and Chings 


THE Chattanooga News remarks: “ Rev. 
George Stewart, who said in a sermon 


; ; pointed for the punishment of the wick- Sweeter than hymn and organ’s breath. 
good little twin was missed, and a! edand is therefore a benevolent insti- 
tution.” Many of us, in our journey 


My soul’s communion there ! 
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search revealed her in a room all : . ‘or Wy -ki re 

; . | through this vale of tears, have at times for memory had aoa kindled love, 

alone, crying bitterly. What do you | peen impressed with the necessity of And love had quickened faith ; 
She |a hell (for the other fellow), but its| I lived that hour within a world 


think she was crying about? | 
said it was ‘because she was afraid ) benevolent features have never oc- That knew not change and death. 


cured to us. 
her dear little twin sister would n’t 
go to heaven, because she took the 
candy that was n’t hers.’” And 
the writer asks if the children 
“do not think she was a dear 
little Christian.” If we grant 
that the baby was a little Christian, 
what can we say of the mother who 
had so slandered our dear Father in 
heaven that her innocent baby girl 
was crushed with sorrow for fear he 
would exclude her wee bit of a sister 
from heaven for taking one more 


candy than she had been permitted | 


to have? What shall we say of the 
religious teachers of the mother, who 
was evidently but a little older child, 
who had taught her that God was 
such a monster’? Perhaps they too 
were sincere, and were but a grade 
above the mother in intellect. What 
then shall we say of the so-called 
Church of God that teaches this hor- 
rible theology, and makes women 
’ and children all their lifetime subject 
to bondage through the fear of death ? 
If there is anv language streny enough 
to characterize it, I should be glad to 


Levity aside, Mr. Stew- 
arts remark is rather coarse, and, in 
any buta man of his cloth, would be 
considered prifane. Isnt there such 


-athing as pulpit profanity, anyhow ? 


Preachers who stand in the pulpit and 
use such language should be repudia- 
ted. They are utterly unworthy of at- 
tention. They may make the unthink- 
ing laugh, but make the judicious 
grieve. —Kachangye. 


IN a guide book which has been 
printed abroad for the use of British 
tourists in the United States there is 
this advice: 


The first requisite for the enjoyment of a 
tour in the United States is an absence of pre- 
judice and a willingness toaccom” odate one’s 
eelf to the customs of the country. The trav- 
eler should at the outset become reconciled to 
the absence of se vility on the part of those 


_ he considers his social inferiors, and if ready 


himself to be courteous. on a footing of equal- 
ity, he will seldom meet any realimpolitenesas. 

This is acceptable praise of the man- 
ners and customs of the Amer:cans. 
The show of servility is as offensive to 
good taste as that of arrogance, and 
both of these unmanly traits are far 
too largely manifested in England. 
Both of them are despicable. We up- 
hold that American manhood in which 
there are independence, dignity and 
respect for human nature.— New York 
Sun, 


Mrs. YATES has been elected Mayor 
of Onehunga, New Zealand. She is 
the wife of a previous Mayor of that 


city. 


| 


In vain the pride of ritual art, 
The pomps of worship, vain ; 

The village meeting house may shame 
The incense breathing fane! 


The inward more than outward is, 
The soul than any shrine, 

Alone can living love and trust 
The altar make divine. 


Long may the ancient meeting houre 
Rise from the village green, 

And over all the country round 
Its belfried tower be seen: 


Still may the call to praise and prayer 
Be heard each Sunday morn, 
And bind in growing faith the past 
With ages yet unborn! 
F. L. HOSMER. 


BELIEF IN GopD.—Every thoughtful 
mind believes in God, out of which be- 
lief proceeis a theology. “That man 
believes in a God who feels himself in 
the presence of a Power which is not 
himself and is immeasurably above 
bimself, a power in the contemplation 
of which he is absorbed.” 

—S., in Liberal Co- Worker. 


THE le:s religion there isinachurch, 
the more oysters and ice cream it takes 
to run it. 
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the libsrals and their co-operation can 
| easily be secured. 
The World. D:. H. W. Thomas was _ inter- 
The world is well lost when the world is wrong, | viewed, and js reported to have said: 
No matter how men deride you. 
For if you are patient and firm and strong 
You will find it in time(though the time be long) 
That the world wheels ‘round beside you. 


Contributed and Sclectcd | in their constitution will appeal to all | 


——— 


| The purpose of the plan is not to an- 
tagonize any denomiration or sect. | 
have nothing to say against any of the 
-exi-ting churches. ‘Tey are all doing 

‘what they can. But they are all de- 

if you dare to sail first o’er a new-thought | rs. ' | : ' 


track. -nominational a.d require that all their 

for awhile it will scourge and score you ; ‘members subscribe to a c.eed. The 
Then, coming abreast with a skillful tack, natural result is that they have become 
It will clasp your hand and slap your back, | EXPENSIVE and fashionable and, pete’ 
And vow it was there before you. | bly unecnsciously, have grown away 
from the people. They have bec me 

‘clubs and have afforded society 
_for young peop’e. This is all well 
But ever and alwavs at last it wakes, enough and | have no fault to find with 
With pitiless scorn for another's mi.takes, that. But, on the other hand, here 


And the fools who have followed go under. | are the two liberal churches, the Uni- 


Ay, Many an error the old wurld makes, 
And many a sleepy blunder ; 


The world means well, though it wander and | tarian and the Universalist, each a 
stray carrying acreed. This branding the 


church limits it. These two churches 
appeal to the people whose liberality 
is exactly alike. I have foralcngtime | 
felt that the field is not fully occupied | 
and it is to fill this field that this 
= movement is started. One-ha'f the 
The Union of Liberal Religious people don’t go tochurch and this half | 
Forces. is the liberal half. | 

ciate The old religions have produced a | 

The Chicago Herald for Wednesday, | '@¢e of doubters. Orthodoxy has failed | 
Jan. 24th, gives three columns and a to answer the questions of scienc>. In 


" is ; s ‘eCel > ; } a N 
half, under the heating, “One. this it has received its death blow. No 


| 

- | one believes the old stories of Adam 
Church for All,” to the movement for | and Eve and of the rib, and on this the 
a larger religious fel'owship. 


On the | ductrines of the old theology rest. To 
first page it tells of the meeting held | answer these questions and to fill this 
in the Art Institute last August in/ field there is room for a great Ameri- 
response to the invitations of Drs. , ¢a2 church that will be so broad as to 
Thomas, Hirsch, Crowe, and the a le 48 oe ergy — no boon 

ese Seeathes A . | denominations ; ere are too many 
editor of UNITY, to discuss the poser | now. There are enough roads we oe 
Neleas geo gee or pape 2 Sr nantes | will lead to the same place, but if we 

sal so “3 


cou'd have a union of all these liberal 
forth a few from among the hun-| elemen‘s it would, to say the least, be 


dred and odd favorable replies re- | a great economy. 
ceived to th’s proposition from liberal | ‘The longe: I live the less | feel like 
leaders throughout the United States, | disturbing anyone, and if anyone has a 
and mentions the appointment by | religion | would be the last to attack 
the Art Institute Conference of ai *.. But there is great danger in the 
; : religious world, danger that comes 
committee, including the gentlemen | through indifference 
named above, Dr. Rexford, of Boston: | . 
Dr. Cave, of St. Louis; the late John | proposed in our discussicn in every 
C. Learned, and others, to formulate | town of over 5,000 inhabitants in the 
plans and call a meeting this spring. | Northwest. I have great hopes of suc- 
The article then goes on to outline | Cess. I beliove l.ke Harriet Beecher 
the movement in a general way, and | Stowe, that “ what ought to be will be. 
to report interviews withsome of the, Dr. Hirsch, of Sinai Congrega- 
prominent Chicago ministers inter- | tion, Zhe Reform Advocate, and the 
ested in the plan. It says: University of Chicago, is reported as 
It was agreed that existing relations | follows: 
should not be disturbed. . . . Itis| The theory of bringing all liberal 
not proposed that a revolution should | churches together meets my hearty 
at once be instituted, each one of the | approbation, but sometimes I fear that 
Scanmslnasion, tus fi vas urged’ that |onie ten detam.” Testaamoteed with 
| only in ‘eam. ss y 
where there were not enough of one | a number of well-known ministers in a 
kind of liberal religionists all the lib- | work that we belisve will bear good 
erals should unite and found the sort of | fruit. Dr. Jones invited me to partici- 
church outlined. The pastors of the | pate in the movement, and probably he 
old churches will be organizers of the | ought to explain its purposes. How- 
new, and it is believed that intime the | ever, I have no objection to telling 
churches now established will become | what we hope to do. The furtherance 
membe:s of the new organization. of libaral religious views is our first 


[It was agreed among those at the | object, and naturally we will endeavor 
conference that when it was learned | 


From the straight. short cut to duty; 
So go ahead in that path, I say, 
For after a while it will come your way 
Bringing its pleasure and beauty. 
—~Klla Wheeler Wilcog. 


| 
| 


tnat in a town orsmall city where there | cities and in towns. Now you probably 


I think there is | 
room fora chureh such as has been 


eral Jews and perhaps several other 
s(cieties, all working earne:tly, but 
not together. Now, those are the 
places where we expect to do a great 
dealo’ good. We will bring all those 
literal-minded church workers under 
one roof, if possible, and send mission- 
aries to preach to them if they cannot 
agre> «n a unicn preacher. I think 
we will do g:eat giod in such small 
cities, for small congregations are apt 
to get disc ,uraged. 

Now, ina large place like Chicago 
the conditions are different. Here the 
pregressive churches are strong and 
few of them need such help a3 we will 
extend to the smaller societies, but, 
nevertheless, theie is wo:k to be dine 
here, and important work it is. We 
hope to band alJl the liberal churches 
t‘gether as one great society which 
shall be a powerful factor in the com- 
munity. ‘The diflerent denc minational 
churches have such organizations, and 
why should not we? This central 


society, and I call it that because there 


is no intention, as far as I know, of giv- 
ing it a distinctive church name, is the 
one that wll give assistance to weak 


‘congregations in small cities and towns. 


Here in Chicago it will be an a:socia- 
tion of all the progressive churches, 
and when that association speaks it 
will be a power. 

Now I believe there is one other ob- 
ject in view. We hope ultimate y to 
establi-h a chair of religion in Chica- 
go University. where the good things 
we all advocate may be taught to the 
students of that institution. I under- 
stand that a paper will be issued for 
circulation among the members of all 


our churches, and that the leading min- 
| isters associated with us will contrib- 
| 


ute to it regularly. 

It is nct the intention to break up 
any established congr. gaticns; cer- 
tainly my own will not be disturbed. 
We will go on just as we are, only the 
churches that become members of the 
| progressive society will work tcgether 
'to help weaker congiegations, and en- 
deavor to make ourselves a greater 
force for good in this community. 

The Rev. James Vila Blake and the 
editor of Unity were also inter- 
viewed. The former said: “I hope 
this dream will be realized. At least, 
' the discussion will be a great benefit 
.for the liberal churches. If it is suc- 
cessful it will be in the big what my 
_church is in the small.” 

| Space forbids us to quote the ar- 
| 


ticle in full, and we will conclude 
with the words of Professor Swing, 
| as given by the reporter: 


J] would say that the movement is a 
| worthy one. The men said to be con- 
|nected with it guarantee that. Any 
movement headed by such men as 
Jones, Thomas, Hirsch and Mangasa- 
rian will be for good. The basis of all 
religion, of all churches, is righteous- 
ness and benevolence—that is, right 
| living for one’s self and right doing to 
others. Any organization formed by 
these men will teach those two cardi- 


. . 4 . . 
nal principles. Such an organization of 


’ 
’ 
’ 
’ 
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ee 


to help the liberal churches in sma!l| liberal churches as this will be of 


much service ina direct way to men 


are not enough of one kind of liberals’ know that in many small placcs liberal | who feel like withdrawing from the 


to form a church the promoters of the 
new church representing all the ele- 
ments of liberalsm should go into that 


ganize one of the churches of the new 


church people have a hard time get-| orthodox churches and do not know 
ting alo g. There may be half a dozen | just what to do,—just where a liberal 
or more of these progressive church | preacher is wanted. 

town, unite all the elements, and or-| organizations in cne town, all strug- 


No, there ‘s little probability of my 


gling to get on their feet, but neither | becoming c»nnected with this move- 


sort. It is believed that the kind of | of them strong enough to stand. There | ment. By taking care of myself I am 
| able todo my Central Music Hall work, 


liberality and the purposes represented | will be Universalists, Unitarians, lib- 
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but I have no time to do anythinz else. | 1 knew they would do it, but I did not 


That is the reason | have never met 


with these gentlsmen before. But | 
believe they will do mucna g pod. 
We believe that those of our 


readers who believe in tiie largest 
fellowship, will find much encouraye- 
ment in the words of these religious 
leaders and in the fact that a vreat 
paper like the Chicago Herald, wich 
takes pains to keep in touch with 
the thought of the day, should give 


its first page, and so much space ty 
the discussion. of this movement. 


The worid is nearer ready for catholic 
religious fellowship than we dream. 


a -_-— + 


Th2 Sea Island Folk. 


We quote the following extracts 
from letters of Miss E.len Murray, 


published from time to time in the_ 


First Parish Recorder, of Milton, Mass. 
Miss Murray has been living on St. 
Helena Island since and so 
knows these poor people very thor- 
ouzhly and can set forth their life 
and their wants as fewcouid. We 
trust that these bits of description 
will. be interesting to our readers, 


PSs, 


and | usually coms down 


some of whom have already cont ib-. 


uted to supply the needs of 
unfo tunates. ‘They still need help, 
and whatever may be cont ibuted 
will be gladly received and forwarded 
by Mr. Gannett. (Address: W. C. 
Gannett, 15 Sibley Place, Rochester, 
} oe 

If you prefer to send down material, 
“Yankee beans,” that means the ordi- 
nary white bean, would be a boon, as 
the people want very much to plant 
them in March. They wou.d then ba 


ripe about the middle or last part of | 


May, sooner than any other crop can 
come in. It speaks well for the pe ple 
that their priacipal anxiety is for next 
years harvest. Every fibor of sweet 
potato is carefully preserved, every 
cotton-seed that the storm has spared 
pickel and hoarded; and [ am oftener 
asked for “rutabaga” seed than for 
food. 

The mothers of families are only too 
thankful to get pieces. 


* 6 US 


The letter with ths twenty-five dol- 
lars inclo ed urrived safely to-day, and 
on Monday 01e pdor woman, who with 
# gang of children ha; beea living ina 
tent, will ba able to begin her hou-:e. 
it will be only six feet by twelve in 
size, but it will be a warm shelter, and 
they will put up a mud chimney and 
be able to have a fire. I know of at 
least four families more who will be 
thankful for the help your kind gift 
will bring. 

All our Northern friends are very 
good, so “fesling for us,” the people 
say. The rations are getting short. 
“Not to say we satisfy by the rat ons; 
but then we aint hollow, only seven 
head of child ‘en eat so much when no 
corn is inthe hou-e.” They used to be 
proud of their crowds of sturdy younr- 
sters, but that was when potato-hills 
were full and corn-heap; higb. 

We have adopted a suggestion of 
Miss Barton that the women, now so 
many are sewing for them, should sew 
for others: and, as we had had some 
material cent us, I propo ed that the 
should meet on Wednesday of ea: 
week and sew, without pay of cource. 


these | 


expect that every woman would crave 

it as a boon, and feel hurtand azgrieved 

if not called upon. 
x * ss 

[I do not know whether you have 
heard of their custom of sleeoning na 
part cf the.r clothes with an old dress 
01, kept ios ihe purpose. When they 
hurried out in tne night, tney had on 
these d: esses, and saved nothing else, 
—that is, those waose houses went 
dowa. That is why ih:-re is such a 
need of clotiiny. tial it been in the 
day-time, there would have been much 
more clothing save l. 

The money sent has teen a great 
comfort. To-day, for instance, it is 
pouring and blowing furiously, and as 
many as twenty mcthers walked, some 
two, some four, and sume even six miles, 
to get two quarts of hominy to give 
their children tu-nigut aad to-m.rrow. 
The ration; are hoped for on Monday. 
lt is such a comfort not to have t)1e- 


fuse them that | believe Lan quite as 


grateful for Northern help as they are. 
* * 
We hear 


many stories of di. tress, 
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above it and shield 
‘Tue green grasses 


cants,—some 


in the morn- 
ing to find the poreh fall of upplh- 
for a dollar’s worth of 
lumber t») finish boarding up their 
houses, some for a days work at fifty 
ce t;, some f_ra blanket for ths e are 


whnoe families without one , some for 


| 
| 
| 


_- 


food, too think/ul for a quart or two of 
the monaotonoas “g-its.” Th_re is 
scarcely any work, scarce y any m»re/, 
scarcaly any provisi ns anong cur six 
thousand pe>pl>. ‘Ll el ttle that some 
had saveu is almot gone. ‘Lhey de- 
pend move and more oa the p Ov.sions 
that the Reid Cro;s can aff rd to give: 
that is, one peck of grits and half a 
pound of salt pork weekly for a family 
of:ev n. Of course, this dce; not feed 
them; and what can we do but supple- 


men; it? If we coull say, “Go to 
work”; but there is n>) work t) be 
dons. I only hope that there will be 


see l provided f. r the deso ated fields. 
There are scarcely any sweet potatoes 
leit to start th» crop. 


Substitution vs. Prohibition. 
The New York City Vigilance 
League, of which Dr. Chas. H. Park- 
hurst is President, is ab .ut to open 
“(. V. L. Saluon, No. 1,” of which 
the fol'owing description is given in 
the Voice: | 

“The ‘C. V. L. Saloon, No. 1’,” says 
The City Vigilant, the organ of the 
League, “will consist of a coffee-room 
and lunch couner. There will be a 
reading-:oom, supplied with the trades 
journals and papers which workingmen 


will care to re-d. There will also be aj. 


sales department fcr coal, wood, coffee, 
tea, and potatoes, at a fair price. It is 
a well-kiown fact that tie p or pay 
most exorbitantly tor thess commodities 
when b-vurht—as they almost always 
are --in small quantities; hence, the 
first object will be to offer the means 
of obtaining the prime necessities of 
life, food and shelte’. The secondary 
object is the Tee-To-Tum idea.” 


lt is prop sed to make a social center 
for the neighb>rhood indicated. Some 


62,00) peoplsa will be w thin the reach 
of its iufluences. All the .ooms; in the 


two upper storie; are t) be fitted up 
for lodging-rooms or to be rented to 
It is be- 
lieved that w thin a year the p oject 


self-supporting workingmen. 


can be made to pay its own expenses. 


The Untroubled Waters. 


= ——— 


Among the low green 


foot-hills 


lies the quiet pool. 


The great trees bend protectingly 
it from the sun. 
creep about ib 

into tne clear wa- 


margin, and look 


ters that bathe their roots.  Liiies 
lie motionless on its surface like 
White-sailed boats at rest. Thesoar- 
ing height is wirrorcd io its calm 
depths. 

lt is cool here. The sun’s rays, 


softened by the foliage, fall in bright 
flecks and glints on the grassy banks, 
and the breath of the mountains is 
in the air. But down in the valley 
the b ooks are dry, the breezes faint 
on the burningair, the foliage droops 
and withers under the flerce rays of 
the sun; neither shadow nor coolness 
is in the valley. 

ldoes the tranguil pool know about 
the burning valley? Yes, the birds 
flying past have told the story of its 
suffering. The treezes returning ex- 
hausted tothe r mountain home have 
sighed as they repeated the tale. 

but the pool is dreaming among its 
hills. ‘The lilies float upon its sur- 
face like beautiful images from the 
dream. The shadow of the dragon 
fly skimming over its wave is not 
lighter than its fancies, yet. they 
hold it like chains of ice. It will 
net waken though the birds sing and 
the height frowns upon it. 

Will not the height send a wind to 
stir its waters to their depths and 
rouse it from its dreams’? So netime. 
But the pool grows daily more stag- 
nant and its waters lose their power 
to refresh. If the wind come not 
soon it will come in vain. 

The wind waits and the _ pool 
dreams. ALICE GORDON. 


A SERVICE 
For Kaster Sunday, 


Just issued by the Unitarian Sun- 
day Schoot Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


It contains seven new carols, composed for 
this service, and original woris. The musical 
contributors are: 

CARL PFLUEGER. 
ARTHUR F. BURNETT. 
> H. BAILEY. 
MISS E. ROWENA NOYES. 
HOWARD M. DOW. 
MRS. A. T. COBB. 


Appropriate Scriptural selections and devo- 
tional parts. The music is melodious, expres- 
sive and inspiring. Words for the carols by 
REV. EDWARD A. HORTON. 

Price 5 cents per copy; $4.00 per hundred. 


_ - 


—— 


LESSED BE DRUDGERY,—A sermon by W. C. 
Gannett; white, hand-made paper cover, l(c. 
Unity Polishing Company, Chicago. 


owder Point School, Duxbury, Mass. Am- 
ple grounds on Plymouth Bay. Individual 
teaching. Laboratories. 0 boys. F. B. KNAPP. 
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Bradford’s Pilgrim in Old England.” 


This well-written and attractive 
book is in the form of eight lectures 
which were given at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, and these facts in- 
dicate its religious spirit, which is 
broad Congregationalism, its literary 
excellence, Which is brevity and bright- 
ness of statement, and also its limita- 
tions, Which are the breken lines and 
detached views inevitable in the 
lecture. The title is more felicitous 
than exact. It is not exclusively of 
“Old England” that the author 
writes, while the largest part of the 
book is devoted rather to recent Con- 
gregutionalism on British soil than 
to the Separatists of Pilgrim days. 

A better title would have been, 
“The Congregationalists of To-day,” 
for six of the eight lectures are chief- 
ly or wholly devoted to recent times ; 
and while the English brethren are 
more particularly described, still the 
American wing of the church is not 
neglected. And right here is the 
chief value of the book. It de- 
scribes sympathetically, and with in- 
teresting details, the problem, the 
condition and the outlook of that 
form of non-conformity known as 
Congregationalism. Its greatest in- 
terest to the American lies here. In 
these pages, the preacher, thechurch 
life, the religious ideal of the com- 
munion of English Christians, are 
clearly portrayed. The second lecture 
traces briefly the rise and character 
of the Brownists or Separatists,—in 
itself an interesting sketch,—but no 
attempt is made toward original 
scholarship or fresh views. The 
more recent writers, such as Stough- 
ton, Dexter, Dale and Fairbairn, are 
frequently, many will think too volu- 
minously, quoted. 

A rationalist in religion finds great 
pleasure in Dr. Bradford’s attitude 
toward creed subscription. Herightly 
holds, as against the eminent Dr. 
Dexter, that the early New England 
churches were based on a covenant 
rather than bound by a creed; while 
his sympathies are decidedly with 
Dr. Calkins in his protest against the 
use of creeds as conditions of church 
membership. And to strengthen 
his position he appeals to the cus- 
toms of the English churches, which 
have never used creeds as tests of 
fellowship and yet have maintained 
their evangelical character. These 
are his words: 

The Congregational churches of 
England make no doctrinal test, but 
assume that those who they have rea- 
son to believe are honest will not seek 
church membership unless they are 
Christians. A majority of the Congre- 
gational churches in the United States 
require assent to doctrinal symbols 
from those wishing to enter their mem- 
bership. The reason for the usage in 
the American churches is not difficult 
to find. The custom appeared soon 


*The Pilgrim in Old England. By Amory 
H. Bradford, D.D. New York: Fords How- 
ard & Hulbert. For sale by A.C. McClurg & 


after the beginning of the present 
century,—about the time of the Uni- 
tarian controversy. Originally no doc- 
trinal tests were required in New Eng- 
land, 

In this connection we may illus- 
trate Dr. Bradford’s real breadth and 
catholicity, and the tendency of the 
age as well, by another significant 
quotation from these pages : 


In the old day the duty of man to 
man, and of brotherhood as founded on 
Fatherhood, had no place inthe creeds, 
but if confessions were now written 
the doctrine of human brotherhood 
would have a conspicuous place. 
Indeed, these words, and similar 
words by Edward Caird, in his great 
work on “The Evolution of Religion,” | 
are bright prophecies making glad 


opinion. 

This is, withal, a fresh, earnest, 
catholic volume, not free from slips 
in scholarship or the partiality of the 
advecate, but a manly and vigorous 
book, well worth reading, especially 
by those who wish to comprehend 
the present religious situation,—the 
forces and factors which constitute 


ress. J. TK. C. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE: STUDIES OF 
DEVOTION AND WORSHIP. 
Geo. H. Ellis. 1893. Cloth, 8vu, pp. 
198. 


N. Brown, Lewis G. Wilson, Francis 
Tiffany, Charles F. Dole, F. B. 
Hornbrooke and G. W. Cooke pre- 
sent phases of the spiritual life in 
the early church, Germany, Spain, the 
modern church, England and America. 
The purpose of the book is not criti- 
cal or, primarily, to instruct, but to 
stimulate devotional thought.  Inci- 
dentally also it reveals the one faith 
underlying many forms. 
essays are good and quickening. A 
quotation from Mr. Tiffany’s arti- 
cle will give the flavor of the book 
and indicate the use it is intended to 
serve. 

And now, friends, suffer me in con- 
clusion to say that I believe a great 
deal of Mystic reading, even of such 
ecstatic books as the Autobiography of 
St. Theresa, would prove an invalua- 
ble blessing to us cold New-Englanders. 
Inestimable spiritual realities underlie 
its wildest extravagances. We import 
into our frigid region the oranges and 
bananas of more tropical climes and 
they do our bodies good. Would it 
not do our souls equal good to import 
into them the tropical fruits and 
flowers of a more passionate, soul-in- 
flaming type of piety? I know all 
about St. Theresa’s extremes. We 
should guard ourselves against them. 
But I know equally all about our 
New England extremes; our restless 
weasel activities: our craze to be eter- 
nally running about doing good by im- 
parting nothing: our devouring sur- 
face sense of the inestimable value to 
others of repose, literature, art, science, 
while, unhappily, never having a mo- 
ment at our own disposal to taste and 
see how good they are ourselves; and 
I am sure all these extremes breed no 


Co. 1893. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 362. $2.00. 


end of shallowness, weariness of mind, 


the heart of every one who puts. 
fraternity of spirit above orthodory of 


the spiritual evolution now in prog- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
: 


| 
| 


Boston : | 


; 


and—nervou3 prostration. If we could 
only learn to make such devout use of 
New England's chief product—this 
same nervous prostration—as St. The- 
resa did, what a boon it might prove to 
us, and still more to our families and 
friends. |p. 96.] 


lam sure Mr. Tiffany will accept 
an amendment and azree that the 


| West can far surpass New England in 


its “chief product ” and that Chicago 
is as good a market as Boston for 
tropical fruits. W. W. F. 


ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WORLD. 
By L. N. Badenoch. With illustra- 
tions by Margaret J. Badenoch and 
Others. New York and London: 
Macmillan & Co. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 1893. Cloth and 
gold, gilt top, 8vo, pp. 34]. $1.25.— 
One of the most intensely interesting 
books in the line of Natural Science 
with which it has been my good for- 
tune to meet is the “ Romance of the 
Insect World.” The name is indeed 
well chosen. Every paragraph is 
brim full of the marvels of that world 
of tiny lives, the insect world, and 
the whole reads like one long ro- 
mance. One is sorry when the end 
is reached. 

Apart from the profound research 
on the part of the writer which the 
work exhibits, there is shown a quali- 
ty rarely united, to any great extent, 
with the above,—namely, the ability 


_ to select from the vast array of facts 


| 
| 


In a series of six chapters, Howard _at the author’s command and to ar- 


range in such manner as to keep the 
groundwork thoroughly scientific and 
yet avoid the tediousness of bare 
facts. This ability is shown in a 
marked degree. A wide-awake child 
would devour the work with avidity ; 
every paragraph is a fairy-tale. The 
scientific mind would read and be 


| filled anew with the spirit of rever- 


; 


All of the | 


ence. 

The book fills a need. One such 
book, read with open eyes. would do 
more for a child’s mental growth than 
all the geography, so-called, of an 
ordinary school course. I speak of 
the book with reference to children 
more especially, because so little is 
done, even now, to open the little 
ones’ eyes to the natural wonders 
about them, and they grow up, as we 
have done, with organs well nigh 
atrophied from lacxof use. Childhood 
is, above all times, the time for the 
cultivation of the faculty of observa- 
tion ; and to what better use can this 
power be put than to thestudy of the 
perfect adaptation of waysand means 
in the lives of the creatures about 
them ? B. Z. 


It Pays. 


It pers to read the papers, enpemeny your 
own family paper, for often in this way good 
business opportunities are brought to your at- 
tention. For instance, B. F. Johnson & Co., of 
Richmond, Va., are now advertising, offering 
paging positions to parties who engage with 
them, devoting all or any part of their time to 
their business interests. 


It might pay you to 
write to them. 


Ill Tempered Babies 


are not desirable in any home. Insufficient 
nourishment naturally produces ill-temper. 
Guard against the annoyance of fretful children 
by feeding nutritious and digestible food. The 


Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
; most perfect and success(ul of all infant foods. 
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gave various interpretations, and the 
minor lights would shine with the 
light of the chosen leader. It may 
be that the lawyer was interested to 
/ know which leader was follewed by 
SERMON PREAC T DECORAH * ; 
. 7 x ‘ 7 Pye Sy os Jesus. Little did he think that 
A., . N SLUYTERS, | e 
Jesus was his own master and needed 


And one of the scribes came . . and asked | not to follow anyone or anything else 
him, What commandment is the first of all?! than his own inner light and wis- 
Jesus answered, “ The first is, Hear, O Israel: | 


The Lord our God, the Lord is one, and thou | dom. 

cad WE tl the cou, Ea GU Oa Gat a a  Itis singular that Jesus never re- 
and with «ll thy strength. The second isthis,| fers to anyone as his leader. He 
Mack sii ge-3  Y DeMRADOK as thyselt."— | does not profess to be a disciple of 
We assume that in Luke x oho | Ses = yoy vt Hany 8 

! ee pe heey ot, ga ship was rife, when every y too 
pene mcidens 16. rng ee where | sides on questions of importance or of 
es mor a Tala du no importance, it made little differ- 
aa ~ : A ag cng Th iS G0; | ence to Jesus: he stood aloof, joined 
rd ho he na “aoe ‘. no school of philosophers, no class of 
“9 rabbis, but he put himself above 

appears that the lawyer did not put aie ae _ na fo ey them ‘all 
the question to learn anything Of | pecause he trusted his own higher 
ger seg = out peepee yvtees: self. That higher self was so sensi- 
; silos ne oy ag ~ sit me — ye to on - Seino: Pega Sp — 
it as an infallible guide. a doc- 

tioning we may infer that Jesus has | trine found no reennaas in his mere 
scuiveites of the cata ce p inner self he rejected it or deemed it 
. a ee of little importance. And any doc- 
— 0 ABagptags see trine is of little importance to us if 
au. » aS it does not find a response in our 
had a regular course in any school | pigher nature. Jesus nan to his fol- 
disparage and mistrust somewhat the | lowers, Why judge ye not for your- 
coreg i ol pee une Boh a selves? Let your inner light, your 
eee Sere eee us Une | conscience and/reason shine upon the 
a “4 4 eau Saas Ses various teachings of all these schools 
ie ’ of thought and judge for yourself. 
yea Pra sonhuane knowledge of | Jesus never asked of truth, who said 


ee ‘it or when was it spoken. No, he 
Jesus, by this time, had attracted | asked himself, is it true, does it cor- 


the attention of the public, also respond to my higher self? Truth 
the attention of the scribe:, lawyers | was his authority, truth as_ it 
and priests. No man could safely | was reflected in his own_ soul. 
teach in public unless he had suf-|He never accepted any authority 
ficient knowledge of the law and/for truth but his own  inuer 
the prophets. Ifa teacher could not} self. His nature was so pure 
pass examination (to modernize this | and true that he could thus rely on 
much abused testing of one’s knowl-| its eticient recognition of truth 
edge) he was forbidden by public | whenever truth was presented to it. 
opinion to assume the dignity of the | No person can be a full light unto 
rabbinical office. If Jesus could not! himself until he is sufficiently devel- 
answer this test-question, directed | oped to have the light shine within 
perhaps with the intention to silence | him, he must have sufficient courage 
him, he would be seized as a false | to carry this light with him wherever 
prophet and misleader of the people. | he may go. I believe that everybody 
Thus the motive that gave rise to| is capable of developing his nature to 
the question was not the highest, al- | such sensitiveness that he can recog- 
though the lawyer may have thought | nize truth instinctively as Jesus 
that it was for the welfare of the! could. Weshould help one another 
people if this false teacher could be | in the cultivation of this truth-see- 
prevented from preaching any more | ing power of the soul. Many of us 
of his heretical ductrines. . The in- | have it developed in various degrees ; 
terpretation of the law by Jesus did | in some it works very actively and 
not always coincide with the teach- | spontaneously, while in others it is 
ings of the scribes and the lawyers. | sluggish and lethargic. We can best 
Jesus even went so far, when he had | develop it by use. Use it always, 
occasion, as to denounce the lawyers, | bring this power into activity every 
the appointed interpreters of the} minute of our lives. In fact, it is 


law. It is easy for us now to ima-|our duty to do that. Do not let 
gine the feeling of this lawyer toward | others judge truth for us, our own 
Jesus, and knowing his disposition | souls must be developed to fill that 
we can judge of the motive that led | office. As the talent for music can 
him to question Jesus. be cultivated and developed in us, so 
It may be that he had also the desire | this inner light can be made to shine 
to argue with Jesus about an impor- | clearer and to shine steadier. 
tant point. The lawyers enjoyed a Jesus shows by his answer that he 
good dispute; among themselves| is acquainted with the law, and I 
they would raise questions and dis- | suppose the lawyer was surprised to 
cuss them pro and con, especially | hear such an answer. But he had the 
questions concerning the interpreta- | magnanimity of soul to acknowledge 
tion of the law. Different rabbis | that the answér is acorrect one. Thou 


CbhurcheDoor Pulpit 


Jesus and His Teaching. 


shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, thy soul, strength and 
mind, and thy neighbor as thyself. 
The lawyer must have been aston- 
ished to hear Jesus say, This do. 
That was not the point at issue evi- 
dently. ‘he lawyer perhaps thought 
it was nice enough as a matter of 
discussion, but todo that was some- 
thing new. Jesus tells him he is not 
far from the kingdom of heaven be- 
cause he knows the way that leads to 
it; he has to walk the way, however, 
before he can reach the heavenly do- 
minions. ‘T'’o know is not sufficient, one 
had todo. It is not sufficient to 
know that we ought to love God and 
our fellow-men, we should put this 
knowledge into practice, transform it 
into life, have knowing become doing. 

We car see that Jesus puts his 
whole soul into the answer. He does 
not quote Scripture only, but he gives 
language to his inner nature. He 
feels that love to God and love to 
man is his religion. Love is the key 
to the soul and the key-note of the 
Christian hymn. 


It has been affirmed again and 
again that the teaching of Jesus is 
nothing new, and hardly an improve- 
ment upon what existed already in 
the world. Many of his expressions 
in which he gave utterance to his 
deeper feelings may be found in the 
rules of life of Roman, Greek, Parsee, 
and Chinese. Jesus quoted many fine 
passages from the Old Testament. 
The text of tiie morning, as quoted by 
Jesus, may be found, the first part in 
Deuteronomy (vi. 4, 5), and the 
other portion in Leviticus (xix. 18). 
But that is not derogatory to the re- 
ligion of Jesus, rather it enhances its 
real value. It shows that he appre- 
ciated the good that already had 
found its way to the people. It 
showed again that what ancient 
sages and saints had said of truth 
found an echo in his own heart; he 
was truly in touch with humanity, 
and the same higher principles that 
ruled the lives of good men that were 
before him were found in his own 
soul. It showed that he received and 
made use of truth wherever he found 
it. It made little difference to him 
who had taught it. The only ques- 
tion was, is it related to man’s higher 
nature. This was his test. But many, 
not understanding the deep and high 
humanity of Jesus, think to discredit 
his teaching by showing that he was 
simply a repeater of ancient truths. 
They forget that truth is always one, 
and that if Jesus taught truth it has 
to be at one with the highest teach- 
ing of other teachers of men. They 
cannot deny upon reflection that 
Jesus put new life and spirit into 
many so-called old truths. In their 
old form they had failed to take hold 
of the life of the people. He fired 
those old truths with a pure hu- 
manity after having rescued them 
from the dungeon of sophism and 
dogma. 

It is surprising that truth, when 
it comes into the world before the 
world is ready to receive and toassim- 
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ilate that particular truth, will be | 
put into swaddiing clothes, so to. 
speak, to keep it from getting con- 
taminated. Sut truth, if itis to be. 
a power, needs to be free as the 
wiud, the atmosphere of life should 
touch itif it shallinfluence life If 
truth is put into swaddling clothes it 
cannot grow, but becomes dwarfed 
and perverted. The old Esyptians 
put the bodies of the dead into linen 
and buried them where little, if any, 
air could reach them. ‘These bod.es 
thus preserved are being discovered 
to-day, and we look upon the mummy 
as a curiosity. So truth has been 
preserved very often. Misguided 
people thought it had to be embalm- | 
ed and wrapped up in formula and 
creed. By this process truth turned. 
into a mummy, the life went out of 
it, and now, being shriveled and 
dwarfed, it can serve only as a curi- 
osity to us and to coming generations. 
The reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury found many truths that had 
been transformed into mummies. | 
To-day we find such mummies, and 
many people worship them. In the 
time of Jesus many such mummies 
were kept to inspire the people with 
awe and reverence. Blind leaders 
blinded the people, and b.ind people 
can be made to believe almost any- 
thing if they are also stupd. Jesus. 
saw that many truths had been mal- 
treated, had been stitled to death 
under a load of hair-splitting inter- | 


} 


pretations, and had been wound in- 
the linens of ignorance and of pre- 
judice. He threw away the incum- 
brances and called the truths again | 
to life. Thus resuscitated and kin- | 
dled by his own inner life, he cast 
them as so many fire-brands among 
the people, where they began to kin- 
dle many hearts and to enlighten 
many dark minds. But more than 
that, he brought them before the 
world embodied in his own life and 
work. Itis not so much his teach- 
ing as the power and influence of his 
immense yersonality that was the 
cause of the rapid spreading of Chris- 
tianity. Abstract truth, theory, can 
be understood by the few trained 


minds only, but when theory becomes | 


practice, when truth becomes flesh, 
then even the simplest mind can 
understand something of its marvel- 


ous beauty and stands in awe and) 


reverence before the word that has 
become flesh. 


That is the reason why Jesus has 


had so great an influence upon the, 


lives of many men and women. Many 
aman whom religion could as yet not 
touch has bowed down admiringly 
before this pure life lived among the 
hills of Galilee. 


The personality of Jesus did so fire 
the hearts and minds of the early 
Christian centuries that men were 
led to deify him. They thougbt that 
a life so pure could not be lived in an 
age so corrupt: none but a god could 
live such a life. Little did they 
dream that that life is real humanity, 
and that we all have tostrive to live 
the life of pure humanity. We can- 


_ 


‘Hite 2 


man. 


must have been a god, 


| 


hearts. 


not live the life of pure humanity un- | sion follows that he was not as yet 


til we have suppre-sed the brute in 


us, by casting out the tizer anid the 


bear, and the fox and the swine that 
usurp the piace of the man with- 
in us. 

‘The ancient truths 
life of Jesus their ordeal. His life 
was their test. Could they be lived 
in daily life, were they practicable, 
do they answer to the deepest in- 
Stincts and the highest aspirat ons of 


found in the 


man? Such questioos are answe ed 
by the life of Jesus, by the life of 
pure humanity. By “pure human- 


ity ” | mean the constant triumph of 
the higher over the lower in man. 


What was then the secret of Jesus’ 
What is the fundamental ele- 
ment of pure humanity? Howcouid 
Jesus fire these cold truths of old, 
and find a deep response in the hearts | 
of other men and wuemen? It was. 
because he possessed a heart of a tru 
The blood in the beart of a 
true man is love, love the life-giver 
and the life-sustainer of pure human- 
ity. He loved his fellow men. Love 
was the tie that bound him to men 
and women far beiow him. Heloved 
the sinner, went about doing good, 
and prayed for his enemies, wuile 
they put him ignominiously to death. 
Whence this power? ‘Truly, it has. 
been a mystery to many, and they | 
have solved it only by saying that he 
beca ise per- 


haps they did not. sufficiently uoder- 


stand the love of pure humanity. 
None of us embodies pure human- 


ity, so few of us can understand all | 


that pertains to that humanity, even 
its love. 
life, many others think it incredulous 
and regard ithe life of Jesus asa 
beautiful myth. We can understand 
only what finds a response in ourown 
A heart without musi; can- 
not understand or appreciate music. 
| Paul says the carnal man cannot un- 
derstand the spiritual man. 
pure humaoity cannot fully compre- 


perfect. And I personally like it 
better. I like to see him struggle 
onward and upwa:id. It seems t) 


bring h.m nearer to us, blood ind 


flesi as we are blood and flesh. It 
subjects him to the same tempta- 
tions, to the same vicissitudes of life. 
His overcoming them gives us cour- 


age and shows us that we @s80 may 


overcome them. ‘The story of the 
temptation reveals to us the fact 
that Le c:uld be tempted, and the 
azony in the garden teaches us uf the 
struggle of tie flesh against the 
spirit. But pure humanity was vic- 
torious. The battle tetween the 
animal and the man was fierce, the love 
of self and the love for iellLw men 
were in deadly strugyle, but the snu- 


-perior in worth proved the superior 


in strength. The man subdued the 
an.mal and the love for fe.low men 
overcame the love of self. Pure hu- 
mani: y was saved and strengthened 
thereby. 


Is it a wonder that many honor his 
words and reverence his life and al- 
most worship his name? ls it, mar- 
velous that his life and death console 
many troubled hearts? Is itsurpris- 
ing that a yieat number of men and 


women regard him as the example? 


lt may be that others have lived a 
life equal to his in heroism, self-de- 
nial and virtue, but it is certain that 
none among Christians has aitained 
to the influence which streams con- 


tinually from the life and w.rcs of 


Jesus. 


Not understanding such a 


We should not worship him. 
God only is to be worshipped, and 
the Lord our God is one God, says 
Jesus). Muany have fallen into the 


mistake of worshipping pure human- 


| 
: 


’ 


S) im-| 


ity, perhaps because WVeity found as 
yet no response in their hearts. Man 
mu-t worship something; if Deity 
seems too far removed from impure 
humanity, the next best thing to 
worship is pure humanity. 


We should strive to attain to pure 
humanity and Jesus can be our guide. 


-hend pwre humanity. We can judge | He need not be our only guide. Many 


only the plane on which we live. 
‘Thus many not understand.ng the 
life of Jesus have called him eith -r 
agod ora myth. According as we 
attiin to pure humanity can we un- 
derstand the life of Jesus. His was 
alifeof love. Love was his strength, 


_—his faith in man, even in the deep- 
| est fallen; it was his hope and striv- 
‘ing after perfection. I say striving 
after perfection. for I regard it as an 
open question whether or not Jesus 
was perfect. If we cannot cumpre- 
herd his love, how can we judge 
whether it is perfect or not? None 
of us + nows fully what pure human- 
ity is in its reality, noneof us having 
| experienced as yet that ideal state; so 
| We are debarred from judging it. 
| Moreover, if we study the records of 
| Jesus’ life closely, we shall find pro- 
gress in his thought, which resulted 
‘from the expansion of his heart and 
mind in proportion as he grew 
older and came into contact with 
other peop'e. This could not be if 
he were already perfect; the conclu- 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


others have lived nobly and died 
nobly. The army of noble martyrs, 
saints and heroes is large. They all 
may be so many examples to nobler 
living. But they got their incentive 
from Jesus, and we can go to him di- 
rectly just as well. He teaches us 
to follow our inner light, let us fol- 
low it. He taught us to love our 
fellow men, let us try to love them. 
His life speaks to us of upward striv- 
ing, let us strive aft rall that is true, 
pure and beautiful. He teaches us 
that we can overcome temptations 
by being true to our higher nature. 
Let us try to be true to ourselves and 
it must follow as the night the day, 


as Shakspeare says, we cannot then 
be false to any man. 


We should thank God that such a 
personality as Jesus has influenced 
the course of events. The religion 
of love to God and love to man re- 
ceived impetus from him. The Re- 
formers were kindled by his fire and 
we to-day enter into their labors and 
| reap some of the harvest. 
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The life of Jesus shows us that his 
teachings may be at least partially 
embodied in actual life. He did not 
teach some impracticable theory. He 
makes it clear that his teachings 
were meant to become real life. His 
public life began with a beat tude 
and ended by a prayer for those who 
could not understand him and thus 
put him to death. Love was the 
motive power of Jesus’ life. “He did 
for his enemies what many would not 
have done tor friends.” Well might 
the officer, when he saw Jesus dying 
on the cross, cry out: “Truly heisa 
son of God.” Pure humanity is the 
son of God, is born of God. Accord- 
ing as aman’s life is inspired by pure 
love is he a true son of Gods, Weare 
all sons aud daughters of God, but 
only love can make us realize it. We 
do not realize this relationship. We 
speak of it and admire it as a doc- 
trine, but very few know by experi- 
ence what itreally means. Accord- 
ing as we have love inour hearts can 
we realize our relationship, and are 
we a revelation of God in the flesh. 


God is Truth and Love and Right- 
eousness; the more we embody these 
in our lives the more does God become 
incarnate in us, and if these are fully 
realized within us then we can say as 
Jesus said: “I and the Father are 
one.” One in truth, one in love, one 
in righteousness, one in will. This, 
then, is our aim, to reach pure hu- 
manity. We should make the word 
of God flesh, have truth, love, purity, 
righteousness born into us, embody 
them in our lives, and we become like 
God, at one with Him. This is the 
true atonement, «7 ¢., at-one-ment. 
One in will and in spirit. The hu- 
man must become divine, and the di- 
vine must become human. 


The abyss which exists in many 
hearts between God and man should 
be bridged, and love is the bridge. 
That is the reason why the religion 
of love is the highest religion possi- 
ble. It unites man with man and 
man with God. ‘This makes the re- 
ligion of Jesus a universal religion. 
Its elements are found more or less 
expressed and defined in every other 
religion. ‘The religion of love is for 
all tongues and people. It makes no 
difference to what race a man be- 
longs or what name he gives to his 
religion. Jewor Christian, Buddhist 
or Brahmin, Motiammedan or Parsee, 
love God and thy neighbor as_ thy- 
self and you fulfill the religion of 
love. Love should be the foundation 
upon which to build our religion. If 
we love God we shall love our fellow 
men. It is impossible to love him 
without loving our fellow men,—they 
are his image and are called with the 
same calling wherewith we have been 
called. 'To despise any of them is to 
despise God. The writer of the first 
epistle of John tells us: “If anyone 
says, I love God, and he hateth his 
brother, he is a liar.” Strong lan- 
guage, but it is true. We should love 
God through our fellow men and our 
fellow men through God. In _ this 
ethics and religion become one. 


Correspondence 
Who Knows? 


EpiTror Unity: In a recent issue 
of their paper the editors of the Out- 
look assert that a Presbyterian minis- 
ter who believes in the theory of evo- 
lution, without “using it for attack 
upon the standards of the church,” 
is not necessarily in danyer of a 
charge of here-y; and that a Presby- 
terian layman who holds rationalistic 
views on miracles, etec., runs small 
risk of discipline. Il hope for the 
honor of humanity that they are 
r ght, and that no case will ever arise 
to confute them. ‘The dividing line 
between human beings and mere ani- 
mals is but ill defined; but if there 
is any faculty that distinguishes us 
from brutes, it is that of reasoning. 
It is gratifying to know that.a Pres- 
byterian may, under certain condi- 
tions, be a man, without incurring 
the displeasure of his spiritual su- 
periors. ‘That assurance is fraught 
with great hopes for the future of our 
race. | 

I should like to submit a few in- 
quiries to those who are learned in 
Presbyterian Church law. First, 
what is heresy? Second, may a man 
who “holes views” without proclaim- 
ing them be aheretic? ‘Third, can 
a man be guilty of heresy without 
having been adjudged a heretic? 
Fourth, which is worse in the sight 


of God, heresy or dishonesty? Fifth, 
which is of more importance to 
man, the maintenance of church 


stundards or the demonstrat'on and 
publication of truth? If the worthy 
editors of the Outlook will enlighten 
me I shall be grateful. 

Chicago. LEVI A. ELIEL. 

[We fear that our correspondent will 
not find very many among our readers 
“who are learned in Presbyterian 


Church law,” but terhaps the Outlook 
itself may answer him.—ED. | 


The Prayer of Trust. 


DEAR UNITY: Speaking of prayers 
for our little ones,—I am sure that 
Unitarians desire not only to be rev- 
erent themselves but to inculcate 
this spirit in their children. Unless 
a child is very wisely trained from 
his earliest ability to grasp an idea of 
spiritual things he will, as the un- 
seen and the unknowable dawn upon 
him, be possessed by a spirit of fear. 
From this source spring most of the 
prayers of our children. “Save us,” 


“Take care of us,” “Forgive us 
(lest something befall us),” and so 
forth. 


I had long been troubled as to any 
proper form for my children to use to 
express the right attitude towards 
the author of their being, and, not 
wishing mere'‘lip service and vain 
repetition, had abstained from teach- 
ing them any words of prayer, but 
had tucked them in their little beds 
always with some assurance that no 
harm could ever come to them from 
the love and justice that rules the 
universe. 


| 


a 


But once a little daughter came 
home from the Sunday school with 
this verse, “I will lay me down in 
peace and sleep, for thou alone, oh 
Lord, makest me to dwell in satety.” 
There, thougnt I, is a prayer for my 
children. And it is acomfort to hear 
this same little girl repeat these 
words, but always adding in “ perfect” 
safety, and to see her sweet smile of 
assurance as she sinks torest. For 
this child is by nature very timid 
and dependent, and it nas been a 
pleasure to see her faith grow that no 
real evil can come to what is right 
and true. and that even death, so 
horrible to the young, is buta change 
from one pa!:tof the Father’s king- 
dom to another. 

Blessings on the Unitarian Sunday 
school where a solid superstructure is 
reared in the minds of youth, and all 
the building upon it is such that it 
need never be torn down, and even 
the changes knowledge and time may 
make necessary can easily be engraft- 
ed upon the noble foundation. 

ELINOR HENDERSHOT. 

Medina, Ohio. 


For Weak Nerves 
Use Horstford’s Acid Phosvnate. 

It is part'cularly use‘ul in making 
weak nerves strong, 2s it contains nec- 
essary elements of nutrition for the 
nervous system, obtained from Latural 
source 3. 


HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Medita'ions 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


LOOK! 
Bargains 1 Standard Books! 


Limited Stock. Order at Once. 
THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS 


in 10 volumes. Large 12mo, neatly bound 
in cloth. good paper; large, clear type; 
profusely illustrated. Price, exclusive of 
express charge 5.50. 


eeese*?® @Oeeeeaeeveeeeeteeeaeee & 6 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS.—First 2nd sec- 
ond series bou tozether in orc volune. 
Cloth, imitationjleather back; gocu y«per: 
large, clear typé; 16mo0; pp. 453. bkrepaid 
Tig: ee 65 cents. 


THE SCARLET LETTER.—NATHAN- 
IEL HAWTHORNE’S GREAT CLASSIC. Dain- 
tily ani appropriately Sound in drab and 
scarlet coth; 16mo; good paper; clear 
type (brevier size). Prepaid to any address 
for 25 cents. 


——ADDRESS—— 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Che home 
Helps to FAligh living. 


SUN.—So love, almighty, all-pervading, 
Doth all things mold, doth all sus- 
tain. 
MON.—Minds who dare beyond the veil 
to press, 
In the unbounded, boundless faith 
possess. 
TUES.—The helper yonder aids the helper 
here. 
WED.—What we employ not, but im- 
pedes our way; 
That which the hour creates, that 
can it use alone. 
THURS —Freedom alone he earns, as 
well as life, 
Who day by day must conquer 
them anew. 
FRI.—A worthy object still pursue. 
SAT.—And what the spirit of the times 
men call, 
Is merely their own spirit after all. 
—Goethe. 


Keep Trying. 


If boys should get discouraged 
At lessons or at work, 


| ing. 


And say, “ The e’s no use trying,” 
And all hard tasks should shirk, 

And keep on shirking, shirking, 
Tillthe boy becom s a man, 

I wonder what the world would do 
To carry out its plan? 


The coward in the conflict 
Gives up at first defeat ; 
If once repulsed, his courage 
Lies shattered at his feet, 
The brave heart wins the battle, 
Because, through thick and thin, 
He ’1ll not give up as conquered, 
He fights, and fights to win. 


So, boys, don’t get disheartened 
Because at first you fail; 
If you but Keep on trying 
At last you will prevail. 
Be stubborn against failure, 
Try and try again ; 
The boys who keep on trying. 
Have made the world’s best men. 
—American Youth. 


About the Snow. 


-—_—_—_--— 


To the unobserving the fall of snow 
is a very commonplace affair, offering 
no food for thought. 

The housekeeper dreads it; and 
thinks impatiently of the piazzas that 
are to be swept, the paths that are to 
be cleared and the amount of: extra 
sweeping about the premises that 
every snowfall brings. Only the 
little street-sweeper in the great 
cities can see treasures in the snow. 

But throughout tradition and liter- 
ature are numberless proverbs which 
show the blessings of snow, and the 
wise farmer has long ago learned to 
expect full harvests from the ground 
which has been well blanketed in 
the season when all vegetation should 
be at rest. “For if the grass grow 
in Janiveer, it grows the worse fo 


Scientific research has taugbt us that 
vegetation does not suffer so much 
from long-continued colds as from 
these open winters where there are 
many changes from thawing to freez- 


It is not from the coid that we 
protect our plants with straw so much 
as from the dangers of a warm Sse@a- 
son, which starts the sap to running 
and the plant to growing, only to cut 
it short by another frost. From a 
hygienic point of view, the blessing 
of a heavy snowfall was long ago rec- 
ognized in the homely proverb which 
says that “A green Christmas makes 
a fat churchyard.” 

This has also been verified by sci- 
ence. Frost and snow are Nature’s 
own disinfectants. So long as the 
waste of summer remains seething in 
the sun, so long may we expect the 
miasmatic diseases of fall, and not 
until a generous snowfall covers the 
earth are all sources of danger safely 
buried to form the fertilizers of 
another season’s vegetation. It is 
almost impossible to realize that 
snow is a very warm covering. ‘The 
little rabbit in the wuods makes his 
burrows deep down in the drifts, and 
like the Laplander in the Arctic re- 
gions creates warm and comfortable 
dwellings from it. The gray squirrel 
of our native woods is alive and 
frolicsome with .the first snowfall, 
though he hides in his nest when the 
chill, sharp winds of winter are blow- 
ing. Inspite of all that so many 
naturalists have claimed, classing 
him among our hibernating animals, 
those who have known him in his 
woodland haunts year in and year 
out can testify that there is no 
creature who so enjoys a frolic in the 
snow in midwinter. He makes bur- 
rows in it, peering up like a prairie 
dog every now and then to see what 
is going on outside, and he manages 
to dig up his own treasure of nuts 
out of the frozen ground from under 
the snow. 

Under the microscope, snow crystals 
assume myriads of geometric forms 
of marvellous beauty and wonderful 
regularity of figure. Often the form 
is stellar, with angles of sixty de- 
grees, in obedience to the law govern- 
ing the crystallization of water. Yet, 
beginning with this simple form, 
there are almost infinite variations, 
making the crystals of snow worthy 
of the life study of meteorolcgists. 
There is a pretty old couplet that 
corroborates in a popular way the 
blessing of snow to the farmer’s 
fields: 

Under the water, dearth. 
Under the snow, bread. 


No “ Yard.” 


derstand how a family can live with- 
out any “front yard,” or any “back 


ing at all. To him the “yard” is 
more than the house. 

It was there that he played in sal- 
utary dirt as alittlechild. There he 


A country boy finds it hard to un. 


yard,” or any land about the dwell- 


team and cleans his gun, now that 
he is older; and when he grows up 
and perhaps wanders away in the 
world he knows that the memory 
of the precious old dooryard will re- 
main with him. 

A dooryard, he would say, is a 
prime necessity of life. 

But an official report shows that in 
the city of Boston there are nearly 
18,000 families who have no yard at 
all—not a foot of ground upon which 
a child may sit, to say nothing of 
playing, on a sunny day—not even 
room enough upon which to stand a 
refuse-barrel. 

The children of such yardless fami- 
lies must, when they go out at all, 
run upon the street. There number- 
less dangers, bodily and mortal, 
threaten them. Electric cars run 
over the little children while the 
mother works hard to do something 
to help te support them. Older 
children teach them to be profane 
and vicious. ‘Their childish eyes are 
familiarized with the sight of drunk- 
enness and crime. 

For such a state of things the real- 
estate owners who, in their greed to 
obtain the largest possible return, 
build over every inch of ground, are 
in part responsible. 

But all who, for reasons of mere 
caprice, because country ways are 
“slow,” or for any reason except one 
of actual necessity, abandon the 
healthful country and betake them- 
selves to the crowded city, have their 
share in the responsibility. If they 
themselves are not among the “ yard- 
less,” they help to crowd others into 
such places. — Youth’s Companion. 


He Misunderstood. 


Jenkins: “Now, if I understand 
you correctly, the first principle of 
socialism is to divide with your 
brother man?” Blenkinsop: “Then 
you don't understand correctly. The 
first principle of socialism is to make 
your brother man divide with you.” 


Germs 


of disease feed on life, and 
are only overcome by the 
making of sound, healthy 
tissue. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
is an easy, palatable fat food 
that makes new tissue quick- 
ly and gives strength. Phy- 
sicians, the world over, en- 
dorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


all the year,” says an old proverbr 


keeps his dog, and ties up his steer- 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 
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The Sunday School 


THE FOURTH YEAR OF THE SIX 
YEARS’ COURSE. 


The Flowering of the Hebrew Re- 
ligion. 


BY REV. W. W. FENN. 


Lesson XXI. 


THE GOSPEL AND THE GREEKS. 
Acts xvii. 16-34. 


With him, with Zeus are filled 

All paths we tread, and all the marts of 
men ; 

Filled, too, the sea, and every creek und 
bay; 


And all in all things need we help of 


Zeus, 
For we, too, are his offspring. 


—Aratus. 


Picture: Paul Preaching in 


Raphael. 

By whom was the Gospel carried to 
the Gentiles ?—Chiefly by the Helle- 
nist Christians and principally by 
Paul, a converted Pharisee, and his 
followers. 


The persecution that followed the 
death of Stephen is a cardinal event in 
the history of the Christian church. Its 
most important results were the dis- 
persion of the Hellenist Christians and 
the conversion of Paul. Emphasis 
must be laid again upon the fact that 
none of The Twelve take the initiative 
in missionary work outside of Jerusa- 
lem. They go out to investigate but 
not to evangelize. Chief among the 
traveling preachers was Philip, whois 
named next after Stephen in the list of 
deacons, and from whom, in his own 
house at Cvesarea, Luke gathered 
much of the material preserved in the 


Athens, by 


third Gospel and the early chapters of | 


Acts. Philip went first to Samaria, 
and after a successful mission there, 
which was formally approved by Peter 
and John, preached in the coast cities 
of Philistia, after converting an Ethi- 
opian eunuch whom he met on the Gaza 
road. Shortly afterward, Peter took 
the daring step of baptizing a Roman 
centurion stationed at Cezsarea, and 
justified his action before the mother- 
church, which took it ill that a Gentile 
should be admitted to the church be- 
fore becoming a Jew, by pleading that 
he had received adirecting vision in 
Joppa and that in the house of Cor- 
nelius the Spirit had fallen upon the 
centurion and his friends— since bap- 
tism was the symbol of the Spirit’s bap- 
tism, it was only fitting that the symbol 
should be administered after the oc- 
currence of the thing symbolized. 
Doubt has often been expressed as to 
the authenticity of the Peter-Cornelius 
narrative, but without sufficient reason : 
Peter and the church may perfectly 
well have admitted in a particular in- 
stance what they would have objected 
to asa universal principle. But the 
man was already in prominent view 
who would preach openly and univer- 
sally what the Jerusalem church tole- 
rated tacitly and in particular cases— 
Saul, the Pharisee, foremost among the 
persecutors. 

Of the life of Paul prior to his con- 
version we know very little. His 


| 


father was a Pharisee who in some un- 
known way had obtained the privilege 
of Roman citizenship. Although born 
in Tarsus, an important commercial 
and intellectual center of Southern 
Asia Minor, Paul was “uncontam- 


inated” by Greek influences, and at an | 


early age was taken to Jerusalem that 
he might study in the school of Gama- 
liel. It was he who perceived more 
plainly than most of his contemporu- 
ries, even than the Christians them- 


selves, the logical import of the Chris- | 


tian teaching. If Jesus was really the 
Messiah, the nation was heinousiy 
guilty before God in failing to discern 
its Christ, and the entire system of 
Phariseeism was radically untrue. 
For the people were seeking to fulfill 
the law that Messiah might come, but 
if Jesus was the Christ God had sent 
the deliverer to those who were still 
in their sins. While they were seek- 
ing to win his favor, he had testified 
that his favor was already theirs. 
Hence the life-word would be grace 
and not works of the law, belief in the 
constant favor (grace) of God uncondi- 
tioned by strict performance of the re- 
quirements of the law. The disciples 
saw no reason why they could not be 


good Jews and good Christians at the 


same time, but Paul saw that the logi- 
cal outcome of the preaching of Jesus 
as the Christ would be the destruction 
of Phariseeism. But if Jesus had been 
the Christ, God would not have al- 
lowed him to die ignominiously upon 
the cross. Hence “in all good con- 
science ” Paul exerted himself tostamp 
out the dangerous heresy and became 
the leading spirit in persecution. 

Yet Paul was too ardent, impulsive, 
emotional to be satisfied vith the 
Phariseeism in which he outstripped 
his equals in age. His nature was 
cramped and stifled, there was no ap- 
peal to large principles, no incitement 
to generous ardor; the rites of Juda- 
ism could not control his passionate 
fervor. Characters like his, to which 
grandeur isso nigh and God so near, 
cannot be held in the leash of a “ Thou 
shalt not.” They must be sent freely 
afield by duty’s clear “Thou must.” In 
other words Paul needed a controlling 
inspiration, not restraint. The sev- 
enth of Romans shows how his na- 
ture beat against the bars of the cage 
in which he was held. Therefore Paul 
must have seen that in the belief of 
the Christians, if it were true, there 
was exactly what he needed, a freedom 
and enthusiasm which Phariseeism de- 
nied him. In Stephen and others whom 
he was foremost in persecuting, there 
was a peace which he had never found. 
Moreover, Paul was an intensely sym- 
pathetic man and the sufferings which 
he caused must have combined with 
his own inward conflict to raise the 
question whether after all Jesus was 
not the Christ. Jf he had really been 
raised from the dead as his followers 
claimed, then God had declared him the 
Messiah. Linpenanene'y for Paul every- 
thing depended upon the fact of the 
resurrection of Jesus. 


On his way to 
Damascus, after 


a toilsome jour- 
ney, under the noonday- glare 
of an Eastern sun, during which 
the whole question must have been 
agitating his mind, almost at the gate 
of the city, where he had planned to 
do deeds from which his tender spirit 
shrank, he had one of those visions, 
which seem to have occurred frequent- 
ly in his career and are not unknown 
nowadays in men of his temperament 
in which he actually saw and heard 


Jesus in the glory of his risen life. 
Jesus had been raised from the dead, he 
was the Messiah, therefore Paul became a 
Christian. From the time of his con- 
version we hear very little of him till 
he was summoned about ten years af- 
terward from ‘Tarsus to Antioch to 
take charge of the church in the great 
Svrian metropolis. Under his leader 
ship the center of activity was trans- 
ferred from Jerusalem to Antioch and 
Christianity passed into its universal 
phase. The disciples were called 
Christians in Antioch: there they 
ceased to be thought of as a Jewish 
sect and were seen to have a distinctive 
life deserving a specific name. 

What was the substance of Paul’s 
preaching ?—He emphasized the res- 
urrection as proving the Messiahship 
of Jesus, the cross as a new means of 
reconciliation between God and man 
apart from the works of the law, 
the universality and sufficiency of 


Christianity. 


(a) The Resurrection.—We have al- 
ready seen why it was that the resur- 
rection of Jesus assumed its prominent 

lace in the teaching of Paul; without 
it his preaching was vain and Chris- 
tianity was a wicked delusion. But 
because the resurrection was so im- 
portant, Paul gave little or no thought 
to the historic Jesus and magnified in- 
stead the official Christ. His Epistles 
tell us nothing about the life of Jesus 
(except the last scenes of Passover 
week) and preserve. few of his teach- 
ings. Wherever there was a church 
of Paul’s founding, it was not the 
preacher of Nazareth but the risen Mes- 
siah that was honored. The effect of this 
upon the development of Christianity 
is patent: only recently has the real 
Jesus, hidden for nearly nineteen cen- 
turies, come into view. 

(b) Z’he Cross.—The disciples were 
forced to explain the cross; if Jesus 
were really the Messiah why had God 
suffered him to die so shamefully ? 
Paul found his answer in the idea of 
sacrifice. The death of Jesus was nota 
purposeless incident in the career of 
Jesus, it wa3 a divinely appointed sac- 
rifice by which all who believed in 
Jesus were freed from the guiit of sin. 
So, in the hand; of Paul, the death on 
the mount rose far above the Sermon 
on the Mount, and the bloody cross was 
exalted above the Golden Rule. Paul’s 
thought has a legal cast; it is not vital. 
With him, righteousness means, ordi- 
narily, legal acquittal by God, not, 
as with Jesus, purity of heart. Paul 
must bear most of the blame for the 
forensic character of Christianity. 
How wide and far he strayed from the 
simple thought of Jesus will appear if 
one take the trouble to read at a single 
+g Romans v. 1-21 and Luke xv. 
11-32. 

Yet there was great virtue in this 
thought of Paul. For if the cross was 
a new means of reconciliation, then 
the Law had become needless; Gen- 
tiles who believed in Jesus were ac- 
quitted before God as fully asif they 
were Jews who had kept the whole 
law. The universal reach of sin was 
matched by the universal offer of 
reconciliation. As all men, being de- 
scended from Adam, were alike guilt 
before God because of his sin, so all 
men, whether Jews or Gentiles, who 
believed in Jesus entered a stream of 
righteousness and life flowing from the 
econd Adam. It was by the thought 
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of the cross that Paul was aided to rise : 
above Jewish Chrisiian particularism 
and become the ap stle of the Gen.iles. 

(ec) 2ne Unaversulity of tre Gospel.— 
It was cnly nitural that Paul +hou'ld 
come into coll si.n with the .ewish 
Chri.t ans, e pec.ally with James, the 
brother of Jesus, wno became tie lead- 
ing man inthe Jerusalem church and 
by his ext.eme devot on to the Law 
eifectually drove out the .ree and large 
spirit of Jesus. laul b ought Ch.is- 
tianity into the open, made it a living 
force in toe atfairs of men. But from 
one point of view the oppocent: of Paul 
were right. Without baving its roots 
in Jewisn rightecusness, preached by 
a long line of noble prophets, Chris- 
tianity was tiansformed a3 it cane 
into contact wito Greek and Roman 
thought into something marvelously 
unlike the ideas of Jesus. As Paul 
went from place to place, preaching, he 
imparted much bit he ac juired more. 
His preaching to the Greeks was truit- 
ful, but their pre ching to him was 
richer in consejuences. 

What was the effect upon Christian 
thought of Gieek ideas ?—When the 
Greek met the Gospel then came the 
Nicene creed. 

Our picture shows us Paul preaching 
to the Athenians. The result of his 
work in what is tor us, next to Jerusa- 
lem, the most notable city in the 
anc.ent world, was discouraging. Yet 
when the Guspel actually did come to 
the Greeks the result was a bleudiug 
of the two streams, running one from 
Judea the other from Greece, which 
gave us the metaphysica; Christianity 
we know so well. The Gospel con- 
verted the Greeks, but the G: eeks pe -- 
verted the Gcspel. The method of 
dialectics superseded the insight of 
Jesus. The Phari asm of metaphy-- 
ical subtleties was as fatal asJew h 
legalism to the prophetic spirit. In- 
stead of the fluwer-ield of Ga ilee the 
world was led toa fanciful text-book 
of botanv. 

For a di cussion of the pas:age de- 
scribing -Faul’s preaching in Athens 
reference may be made to Lessun 
xxv. of the Lessons on Acts, published 
by the Unitarian Sunday-school So- 
ciety. l«rthe Fauline transformation 
of Christianity see Dr. Cones “The 
Go: pel and itska liest Interpretations,” 
and for the Gieek tran;f.rmation, Dr. 
Hateca’s Hibbert Lectures, 1888, 


Questions. 

The Picture.—How wou!d Paul feel 
toward the beautiful temples and stat- 
ues wiic: he:aw in Athens? Where 
is he preaee ing? Where was the ser- 
mon reported in Acts delive.ed ? 

The Anostle to the Gentiles.— What is 
known of the early life of Pau'!? By 
what name was he called’ Where was 
he born? Where educated? Wiy 
didhe oppcse the Christians? Was he 
conscientious in dcing so? Was it 
right ? How was he co.verted? With 
what church is hi; name associated ? 
What is the siznificance of the name 
“Christian” as applied to the disciples 
of Anticch ? 

Tie Gospel of Paul.—What three 
thoughts are prominent in Paul’s 
preaching ? Describe the worth and 
the danger of each. What was the 
reflex action of his missionary activity. 

The Greek Transformation.—Is the 
Nicere creed Jewish or Greek? The 
words of Jesus have come to us only in 
the Greek tongue — what are the in- 


ferences from this fact? Have his 
thoughts come to us in a Greek dress ? 
In wi.at dos.rine did the G.eek belief 
in the immanence of God prevaii in the 
chucch ? 


Sunday School Items. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO OUR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
The third school to send in its con- 
tribution is the one at Geneva, which 
sends us five dollars. We might guess 
Lhat it was a good schovul from its 
promptness, but we happen to knuw 
how ex. eilent it is from several visits 
toit. but it has one advantage over 
most other schools. It has a working 
minister in italthetime. Kev. Mr. 
Kudowes is its superintendent, and 
he is one of those heretical ministers 
who believe that the Sunday school 
is the chief end of the church. He 
thinks the model church is one whee 
ministers may come and go, and 
church services wax and wane, but 
where the Sunday school goes on for- 
ever and is always growiog. So the 
school at Geneva has gone steadily 
on whether they had a minister or 
not, and often the preaching would 
sQ ODO Witoout any minister. For a 
good Sunday school ought to produce 
ministers enough to run the church 
for a year or two at least. That is 
what the Geneva school has done. 
THE SECOND HALF-YEAR IN OUR SIX 
YEARS’ COURSE. 

Next week’s Unity will contain 
the last number of Mr. Fenn’s lessons 
on the Flowering of the Hebrew Re- 
ligion. For those of our schools which 
are following the Six Years’ Course 
we have arranged a series of Illustra- 
tions of Manhood and Womanhood, 
selected by Miss M. L. Lord from 


Noble Lives and Noble Deeds. That 
selection is as follows: 
1. Self-control....... .. Washington 


| Pre Lincoln 


OGRE oho ccc nae William Penn 
10. Gratitude.. ......Theod re Parker 
ll. Mercy...............Dercthea Dix 
12. Reverence...... ....... Longfellow 

Mr. M. M. Managasarian has kind- 
ly consented to write for the teachers 
some introductory hints, which will 
be tound printed below. ‘The set of 
twelve leafiets, put ina folder, con- 
taining these inspiring words, will be 

furnished for fifteen cents. A. W. G. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SELECTION OF 

NOBLE LIVES AND NOBLE DEEDS. 

The Noble Lives and Neble Deeds 
series of lessons for use in the Sun- 
day schools, is prepared with admi- 
rable judgment. On looking over the 
list of virtues I could not help think- 
ing of the conversation reported by 

Plutarch between Socrates and 
Menon. He was asked by Socrates 
what virtue was; and, upon his an- 
swering quickly and glibly that vir- 
tue was “a different thing in boy and 
old man, and in man and woman, 


i SS on ss 5 4.0.6 5 hs ...Luther 
OSE aes oss ¢ x ¥-a.0 «466 60d Garrison | 
Ry eee . Whittier 
ee eer re Emerson 
7. Spirituai-mindedness ....Caanning 
&, Conscientiousness. Charles Sumner 


son, and in master and servant,” 
sad Socrates, “ You were asked about 
one virtue, but you have raised up a 
whole swarm of them.” We will not 
infer, however, as in the case of 
Menon, that the editors of the pres- 
ent series have named many because 
they knew not one. 

Tue nob.e deed is inseparable from 
the noble chiracter. “ ‘Lhe beauty of 
holiness” is not visible except when 
it has become real in some human ex- 
ample. Jt is impossib.e to make any 
virtue completely intelligible to the 
child, unless we avail ourselves of an 
example: otherwise, as Coleridge has 
said, “We may as in a dream seem to 
know all, and then, as it were wak- 
ing, find that we kruow nothing.” It 
is by inspiring love for the honest, 
pure and obrave character, that we 
can help the child to seek honesty 
and purity and courage. 

The oftice of the teacher is to cre- 
ate men and women after the highest 
patterns which he brings to them ; to 
help the boy and the girl to expand 
their best selves until they stand 
shoulder to shuulder with their hero 
and saint; to naturalize them in all 
the moods of the good and pure men 
and women; to stimulate them to 
seek that world of truth and beauty, 
the home of the men and women 
they admire and love. 

There is a great difference between 
teaching and teaching. The moon 
gives ligbt but not heat: a stove 
gives heat but not light; the sun 
gives both light'and heat. ‘lhat is 
the right method which, while it en- 
lightens the mind, quickens also the 
conscience and the affections. ‘Lhe 
thought in the head becomes glow- 
ing, throbbing light in the heart. 
Religion or mora.ity does not consist 
in merely teaching from a new text 
book, but in making all things sa- 
cred. It consists in making each 


‘step and study a developer of the 


mind, a key to a new power of the 
soul. “I make what is good pleas- 
ant to children,” said the Spartan 
teacher. Itis our fault if virtue is 
regarded by the child as something 
necessary but undesirable. ‘Thechild 
who is forced to be good will take 
pleasure in being naughty. Virtue 
should not be presented as an unwel- 
come stranger whose acyuaintance 
must be cultivated, but as a cherish- 
ed, long expected angel-guest of the 
heart. Ths, however, cannot be 
done by any manual or text-book ; 
only the living and loving teacher 
can do it. : 

The spiritualization of the child is 
the aim of moral education. ‘To 
make a poet of the child, to help him 
idealize the real, to give him the 
power to see the beautiful every- 
where, to help him to exclaim in the 
presence of the pure and high souls 
who have made life real und great, 
“Oh, how beautiful !”— is the special 
mission of the ethical school teacher. 

M. M. MANGASARIAN. 
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Amateur or Professional work, at moderate prices. 


and in magistrate and private per- | 
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Wotes trom the Ficlo 


Pomona, Cal.—Although no notes 
have been sent from here for some 
time, the church is neither dead nor 
sleeping. All its di e:eat depart- 
ments are thoroughly alive. December 
10 the society moved into the new 
church. The new building was opened 
with an appropriate service, the Uni- 
versalists uniting with the Unitarians 
on the happy cccasion. Addresses 
upon “The Signs of the Times” were 
made by Kev. Florence Lonsbury 
Pierce, hev.. Ada C. Bowles, and Rev. 
U. G. B. Pierce. 

Long before the appointed time the 
church was crowded to its utmost 
capacity, and people stood during the 
entire service. 

Since then the large audience: cal'ed 
out by such subjects as “ Why I Be- 
came a Unitarian,” “What Is God?” 
“What Religion Owes toScience” (a 
sermon in honor of Prof. Tyndall’, and 
“The C-eed of Christ,”—show that the 
church was needed. 

Sunday evenings at 6 Mrs. Pierce has 
a Young Peop'es Study Class for the 
purpose of stimulating the thought of 
the yvoung peop'e .pon the liberal 
thought. At pre-ent the class is using 
Savage's “Unitarian Catechism,” sup- 
plemented by original questions and 
discussions. Muca interest is mani- 
fested, and the work }r_mises to fill a 
long-ielt need. 

The Unity Club is a source of pleas- 
ure and profit to all who attend. It is 
strictly a study class, the aim being to 
furnish food for earnest thought. No 
attempt is made to cater to those who 
will nct work. 


Denver, Col.—Unity Church of this 
city, underthe leadership of its new 
pastor, Rev. N. A. Haskell, is a/ive in 
all that the word implies. Its Sunday 
School, including a class in evolution, 
its Unity Club, its branch of the Wom- 


ans Alliance, its Archeological So- | 


ciety, its Library Circle, and its Ladies’ 
Aid S ciety are all prosperous and 
well attended and each doing its wcrk 
in its own way, thoroughly and effect- 
ively. About two months ago Mr. Has- 
kell caused to be printed and circula- 
ted the statement and invitation re- 
cently published in UNitry. Asa re- 
sult many of the “unchurched” are 
coming in to find a home and welcome, 
as well as a groove in which to work 
within the society. 


Chicago, Ills.—In the effort to make 
UNIT Y’s limited space do justice t» the 
news of the churches not quite so near 
home, we have quite omitted the re- 
port of the various activities centering 
in All Souls Church, which held its 
annual meeting on the llth instant. 
But as the very brief and summary re- 
ports which are each year gathered 
together in the church annual would 
about fill UNITY, it is of course impos- 
sible todo justics to them here; and 
as a mere catalogue of the various 
classes, societie:s, charitable commit- 
tees, etc., would only be an aggrava- 
tion, such catalogue will not be given. 
Let it suffice to say that its former ac- 
tivities have been cuntinued, with some 
modifications, and new ones have been 
begun. This was the writer’s first ex- 
perience of the pleasant home feeling 
one experiences in the cheerful audi- 
torium of All Souls Church, which on 
occasion of the annual meeting is 
turned into a banqueting hall, 
where hundreds assemble for 


what | 


| 
is one of the trvest of communion! ber. Onecf them deals with “ Rev. B 


services.—the annual church supper. 
After the meal came the _ reports 
and elections. Despite the hard timss 
and the distractions of the Worlds 
Fair, the church appeared in excelient 


condit cn, having met its ob.igations | 
and having raised a larger sum than | 


ever before in its history. Be ides the 
u-ual novel section (which is this year 
making a study of Midd.emarch’, phi- 
losophy section, kmerson section, and 
Browning secticn of the Unity Club, 
this so-called Lowell section ha; u.- 


dertaken astudy of the devel pment | 
The special relief | 
work un lertaken by tie church, made | 


of the Northwest. 


necessary by the unusually severe con- 


been ulluded to in UNITY, as have also 
the university extension lectures (n 
Sociology, by Head Pro'essor Small, 
of the University of Chicago. S. 

Englewood, I1l.—The formation of a 
“ Boys’ Brigade ” is the mo-t recent ex- 
pression of the activity of the Engle- 
wood Universalist Church. It was to be 
organized Jan. 26. 

Geneva, I1].—This venerable church 
shows no signs of age in its organiza- 
tion. Besides its new and tasty par- 


Fay Mills and the State University,” 
|showing str ngly and clearly how un- 
American it is to have such meetings 
as he conducts held in Stats in titu- 
‘tions. ‘The other sermon is a brief ac- 
countof his “ Ministry of bifteen Years 
in a College Town,” and shows both di- 
rectly and indirectly the incalculable 
good that is resulting frum suci a 
church in such a place, where the 
best young life of the country comes 
and goes in its annual stream. [Every 
college town in our land ought to have 
such a church. 


Minneapolis. Minn.—Dr. Shutter 
having become very much dissatisfied 


| with the internativnal S$. ree 
dit.ons of this winter, have already - - vnal S.nday school 


lessons, has begun the preparation of 


‘a +eries tor the Churen of the Re- 


deemer, for the current year, on the 
| Life and Teaching of Jesis. 


He pro- 


P ses t) insert an occasional special 


| nominational interest. 


News, the monthly which he edits for 


church. 


sonage and its Unity Club studying the | 


new _st subjects in the newest way, it 
has introduced the newest innovation 
in the way of taking up its collection. 
Fach pew is provided with one or more 
tiny boxes, something like a toy bank; 
and into the slot the generous-hearted 
visitor drops his contribut on without 
any noise or pass ng of ushers. The old 
lady who said that the passing of the 
contribution box was the only Christian 


thing about a Unitarian church, would | es 


| 


| 
| 


; 


’ 
' 
’ 


esson on scme topic of general or de- 


The lessons for 
January are published in /ne Church 


the Young People’s Association of his 
The titles and gulden texts 
are as follows: The Nation’s Hope. 
“ Nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.”—Micah iv. 3. The Coming 
of Christ. “Thou shalt cal his name 
Jesus; for he shall save his people 
from their sins.”—Matt. i. 21. The 
Home of Je us. “Is not this the car- 
penter ?”—Mark vi. 3. Jesus in the 
Temple. “And Jesus advancad in 
wisiom and stature, and in favor with 
God and man.” —Luke ii. 52. 


Cincinnati, 0.—The series uf address- 
bv Nagarkar of Bombay which 


think that this church had lost the | have been given during the last four 
last vestige of its claim to be called | days in the Unitarian Church upon the 


Christian. 


The pastor of this church, | Reading road, have called together au- 


Mrs. Woolley, recently preached in| diences which occupied the full seating 
Unity Church at St. Louis, giving tne | capacity of the church and have made 


people there “a beautiful sermon,” ac- 
cording to one of her hearers. 


Decorah, Iowa.—Rev. R. A. Van 
Sluyters has been in Decorah for the 
past three months, and is now called 
for the year. He will be ordained in 
Unity Cnurech Jan. 2, 1894. Christmas 
evening he spoke to the children of 
Jesus a3 a real child, and in the con- 
stant attention and bright faces was 
seen that he had won the appvoval of 
that most critical part of any church— 


the little children. Rev. J. B. Bidwell, faith, morals and social customs of 


who was minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church in this place, thinks of 
withdrawing from the orthodox body 
and joining the Unitarians. He has 
been very successful in his ministry, 
and should he decide to cast in his lot 
with us we shall gain a gentleman of 
fine spirit and judgment, a3 well as a 
minister of established reputation. He 
is at present in Davenport, Lowa. 


lished by the Chas. A. Stevens Unity 
Club, that the Self-Culture Club has 
shown so much interest in the study of 
the Ethics of Citizenship as to in- 
crease the frequency of its meetings, 
which are now held weekly. Mr. 
Southworth believes strongly in a min- 
istry of education, and in a recent ser- 
mon on “The Chureh a School” he 
gave emphatic utterance to this opin- 
ion, taking his text from Proverbs 
iv. 5. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—Two pamphlet 
sermons come to us preached by Mr. 
Sunderland in November and Decem- 


‘a profound 
thoughtful hearers, who represented 


impression upon the 
all phases of faith—Catholic and Prot- 
estant, Jew and Chri-tian. The speak- 
er wa3 a well-educated and cultivated 
Hindu, who had passed several of his 
years in schools which were under the 
charge of Orthodox Christians, and 
who, therefore, has had excellent op- 
portunities for knowing Christian doc- 
t:ine. Moreover, he is a deeply re- 
ligious man, full of yearning for the 


coming of a better day in the popular 


India. And yet he has not joined a 
Christian sect, but finds in the funda- 
mental truths of Hinduism, added to 
the ideas of modern science and philos- 
ophy, the body of spiritual doctrine 
which he and his associates believe 
will be the regeneration of his father- 


-—_—— o — 


land. Nagarkar came to the United 


States to represent in the Parliament 


W M We |] f CO) ‘of Religions a most interesting relig- 
are, ass.— We learn trom Char | 


acter, the monthly parish paper pub-| main ideas are those of the Unitarian 


ious society, the Brahmo-Somaj, whose 


Chureh of America. He is not a 
Theosophist, in the popular sense of 
the term, nora Buddhist, but a rational 
Hindu theist.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 
New York.—The Science Sermons 
Society, which holds its meetings at 
7:30 Sunday evenings in the lecture 
room of the Unitarian Church, of 
which Rev. Robert Collyer is pastor, 


announces the following program for 
the period extending from .‘an. 2% to 
March 4, inclusive: “Peligion and 
Church as Nece sary Social Factors,” 


J. H. Duren Ward, B. D., Ph. D. 
“Locomotion, Its Modes ani Signifi- 
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cance to Life,” Martin L. Holbrook, 
M. D. “Inebriety a Survival of the 
Race,” T. D. Crothers, M.D. “Labcr 
as a Factor in Evolution,” David A. 
Go:iton, M. D. “Cosmic Evoluticn and 
the Unemployed,” Thaddeus B. Wake- 
man. “Protective Covering, Its Evo- 
lutionary History and Meaning,” Mrs. 
Lizzie Cheney-Ward. 

Tacoma, Wash.—The objects of the 
First Free Church of Tacoma are de- 
fined in the January bulletin to be: 
(1. The pursuit of truth by the method 
of freedom as opposed to the methcd of 
dogmatism or arbitrary authority, i.e., 
by the scientific method, including all its 
necessary results, whatever they may be ; 
(2.) The realization both in the indi- 
ae Bt and in society of the highest 
moral ideal of humanity, and (3.) The 
universal dissemination of the spirit of 
justice, reverence and love. It is an- 
nounced that half-hour religious ser- 
vices will be held every $ Sunday morn- 
ing at 11 o'clock promptly, “to which 
all are invited, but attendance at these 
services is not made a test of fellow- 
ship.” During January the discourses, 
delivered at 11:30, were on the subjects : 
“What Is Your Life?” “Our Attitude 
to Christianity: ” “ Christianity and the 
Religion of Jesus;” ‘“The Religion 
of Jesus.” Regular monthly meet- 
ings are held after the  morn- 
ing service the first Sunday of the 
month. A question box is in the vesti- 
bule, in which theological and ethical 
queries may be placed, to be answered 
from the platform the last Sunday of 
the m nth, at the close of the service. 
This seems to us an excellent idea. 


During January the Social Science 
Class, under the leadership of Mr. 


Walter J. Thompson, discussed Social 
Reform under the heads: I. The Theo- 
logical Method: Il. The Socialistic 
Method; III. The Scientific Method. 
There are also, a Pansy Club, for chil- 
dren under 12: a Young People’s Fort- 
nightly Club, for intellectual improve- 
ment and social intercourse: a Choir 
Guild, to further the musical interests 
of the church and for the mutual bene- 
fit of the members: a James Freeman 

Clarke Fraternity (chiefly literary); 
a Ladies’ Friendly Society, for social, 
educational, and charitable interests: 
and a Post Office Mission (which would 
be glad to circulate UNITY and other 
ethical and liberal religious literature), 
whose secretary is Mrs. Hayden, 4810 
Gove street. 


THE COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP OF 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
UNITARIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES. 

The Rev Walter Scott Vail. former- 
ly of the Universalist Denomination, 
having sustained a thorough examina- 
tion covering all points bearing upon 
his qualifications for the work of the 
Unitarian ministry ; and having satis- 
fied the Committee on Fellow: ship that 
he is in all respects worthy of their ap- 
proval, is hereby commended to the 
fellowship of our ministers and the 
confidence of our church. 

W. L. CHAFFIN, 
Chairman. 

D. W. MOREHOUSE, 

. Secretary. 

29, 1893. 
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to differentiate the one from the other. The 


Ennouncements 


THE FRATERNITY OF LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES IN 
CHICAGO. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN THIS 
COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR ANY 
OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION 
WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES, FREK OF 
OHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO UNITY OF- 
FICE NO LATER THAN TUESDAY MORNING OF 
EACH WEEK. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
ate the special fellowship with which the so- 
‘icties have been identified; but forall local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
rowing less and less in importance, when used 


pastors and societies named below have a 
owing sense of community of work and in- 
erest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the enno- 
bling of our city, our country and the world. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH (Unitarian), corner Oak- 
wood boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 

CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 
Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
streets. David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 90 
Hallst et. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), cor- 
ner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. W. W. 
Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner Warren avenre and Robey street. W. 
H. Harris, Min e 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, Stew- 
art avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 

F RIEND’S SOCIETY, second floor of the Athe- 
neum Building, 18 Van Buren Street. John J. 
Cornell and others will speak. 

K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 8. Moses, Minis- 
ter. 

OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist). R. 
Ff. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE’S CHURCH (Independent), McVicker's 
Theater, Madison street, near State. H. W. 
Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan ave- 
aue, Woodlawn. John 8S. Cantwell, Minister. 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana ave- 
nue and 2ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Minister. 

ST. PAUL’S CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, Min- 
ister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. corner of Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, Minis- 
ter. 


UNITY “HURCH (Unitarian), corner of Dear- 
born avenue and Walton place. T. G. Milsted, 
Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner Wash- 
ington boulevard and Union Park. Joseph 
Stoltz, Minister. 


AT ALL SOULS C HURCH the pastor will preach 
in the morning on “Francis Parkman:” in 
the evening PROF. SMALL will deliver the 
fourth ofthis lectures on “ Sociology.” 


SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE.—The Ethical 
Scbool meets Sundays at 10 o’clock, room 309 
Masonic Temple. MR, M. M. MANGASARIAN 
will lecture at the Grand Opera House, Sun- 
day, at 11 a m., on “ What Profession to 
Choose, and Professional Duties.” 


THE RISING FAITH, 


BY C. A. BARTOL. 
12mo., pp. 386. $1.25. For 


Cloth, 
sale by 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


YER’S 
SARSAPARILLA 
It 
van have 


no substitute. 
Cures others 


will cure you 


CLEARANCE SALE OF BOOKS 


Our January inventory shows a large 
stock of books on hand, which we must 
clear out within a few weeks to make 
room for new publications. The net 
prices quoted here apply to UNITY 
readers only, and are subject to no dis- 
count whatever. The books are in 
good condition unless otherw’ se stated. 
Most of the editions are nearly ex- 
hausted, and many of the books will be 
difficult to obtain after the present 
stock has been sold. 


The Morals of Christ. By Aypstin Bier- 
bower. Cloth, retail, $1.00; net, 4 cents; post- 
paid, 50 cents. Paper retail, 50 cents; net, 20 
cents, postpaid. A few soiled copies at 10 
cents, postpaid. 

Evolution and Christianity. By J. C. F. 
Grumbine. Cloth, retail, 30 cents; net, 10 cents: 
postpaid, 14 cents. 

Historv of the Arguments for the Ex1st- 
ence of God. By Dr. Aaron Hahn. Paper, re- 
tail, £0 cents; net, 15 cents; by mail, 2u cents. 
A few soiled copies at 15 cents, postpaid. 


Theodore Parker. By Samuel Jobnson. 
Retail, $1.00; net, 44 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

Lessons trom the World of Matter and 
the World otf Man. By Theodore Parker. 
Cloth, $1.25; net, 75 cents; by mail, #5 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents; net, 20 cents, postpaid. A few 
soiled copies at 10 cents, postpaid. 

The Faith of Faiths and Irs Foundations. 
Six conference addresses by Savage, Calthrop, 
Simmons, Chadwick, Gannett and Jones. Pa- 
per, retail, 50 cents. Only afew copies left. 25 
cents, postpaid, while they last. 


Robert Elsmere. Cloth, net, 20 cents; by 
mail, 28 cents. 
Legends frum Storyland. By James Vila 


Blake. Cloth, retail, 50 cents; net, 21 cents; by 
mail, 2) cents. 


Inguirendo Island, By Hudor Genone. 
Cloth, $1.00; net, 45 cents; by mail, 57 cents. 
Paper, retail, 50 cents; net, 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Last Tenet Imposed Upon the Khan 
of Tomathoz. By Hudor Genone. Written 
before the Parliament of Religions, but of de- 
cided interest to every one who was there. 
Cloth, retail, $1.25; net, 67 cents; by mail, 75 
cents. Paper, retail, 50 cents; net, 20 cents: 
postpaid. A few soiled copies at 14 cents, post- 
paid. 

Darwin's Descent of Man. Paper, retail. 
75 cents ; net, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Other numbers of the Humboldt Library at 
cost. Call at our office and look over stock. 


These net prices apply only to UNITY readers 
sending cash with order before March 1st. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 
175 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


Subscriber: Notice the date on your ad- 
dress label. It indicates the time to which 
your subscription is paid. If yours is past 


| UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


| due, help us along by renewing now. 


February i, 1894. 
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EDITOR, JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
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copy, 
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Office, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


UNITY 


‘The Parliament of Religions, 


Two New Works by JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


-_-— 


THE SEVEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 
“ The Lovers of the Light are One.” 


I. Moses. IV. Buddha. 
Ii. Zoroaster. V. Sokrates. 
Tit. Confucius. Vi. Jesus. 
Vii. Mohammed, 


Sermons dedicated to the Parliament of Religions 
by JENKIN LLOYD JONEs. Several thousand copies 
were sold during the sessions of the Parliament of 


| 
| 
| 


' 
} 
' 


Religions. Besides the sermon thought these little | 


REMITTANCES should be made payable to | 


the UNITY PUBLISHING Co., and should be by 
express money order, post-office money order, 


draft, check on Chicago bank or registered let- | 


ter. Postal notes are no more secure than 
cash, and are sent at remitter’s risk. 


RECEIPTS are acknowledged by change of | 
date on address label, which indicates the time | 


to which your subscription is paid. If your 
remittance is not acknowledged in this way 
within two weeks from the time sent you will 
confer upon us a favor by calling our atten- 
tion to it. 


DISCONTINU ANCES.— Subscribers .wish- 


ing UNITY stopped at the expiration of their | 
subscriptions should notifv us to that effect; | 
otherwise we shall consider it their wish to | 


have it continued. 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When achange 


ef address is desired, both the new and the old | 


address must be given. and notice sent one 
week before the change is desired. 


BUSINESS LETTERS should be addressed | 


to UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, No. 175 Dear- 
born 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


Publisher’s Wotes 


The New Bible and 


Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of ‘Jesus Brought Back,” ‘‘ Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Htc. 

Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 

and inside the churches, are aware that the 


New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
a New Bible: and what they want to know, and 


in the simplest, most straightforward way, is | 


this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and wh.t new and 
wiser uses of it are made possible and neces- 
sary by these discoveries? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; 1I. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
Ill. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
original thought, a aor knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
of presentation —Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


He has been very successful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.— The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, #1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE WOMEN'S UPRISING. 


oa 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
ingle copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


books give in a small space an outline of the life and 
teachings of each of the great prophets. 

Mr. H. Dharmapala, Secretary of the Buddhist So- 
ciety of Ceylon, wr.tes: “Jenkin Lloyd Jones deserves 
the thanks of the followers uf the gentle teacher of 
Asia for bringing outin pamphiet form the Life and 


Teachings of that Savtor of humanity to suit the minds | 


of the American student of religion. 
heartily.” 


M’'d Alexander Russell Webb Editor of the MVuslem 


IT vecommend it | 


World, writes: “J have just finished your most excel. — 


lent lecture entitled ‘Mohammed, the Prophet of Ara- 
bia.” Jltig the fairest and most truthful composition 1 


have seeninthe English language not made by a Mo- | 
hammedan. Your mind has risen abore the prejudices | 
that Christians usually entertain towards Islam and | 


its teacher. 
made a bold and effective stand in faror of truth.” 


© REE ETRE a ee pee ay ee 10¢ 
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A CuHorus oF FAITH 


[ congratulate you sincerely on having 


ete,in suitable envelope case. .75¢ | 


By Many Voices, as Heard in the Parliament of Re | 


ligions, Chicago, September, 1898. 
EDITED Bx #sNKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A comprehensive selection from the addresses de- | 
_ livered at this Assembly, showing the Ethics, the 
Aspirations, and the Faith common to all Men. Not | 


a comparative Theology, but a Synthesis in Outline 
of Universal Religion. 


Bound in Cloth, $1.25 


| 
_ Address the UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


! 


es 
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ing, Praying, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL 


Mozoomdar's Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. . . . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hindu people 
sbrink back. Go to the rising sun in 


the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if | 


you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 
one: there we find the life of Christ formu- 
feted into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
bols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of evens * form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. hen we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” 


Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing, Fast- 

g, Teaching, Rebuking, Weeping, 

Pilgriming, Trusting, Healing. Feasting, Part- 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is aphenomenon ; 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
person of Christ.—Christian Union. 


It is a stroke of genius. it contains a whole 
philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. Heis only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This fa-cinating book comes 
as a revelation of essential Christianity.— The 
Critic. | 
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CHRISTIAN MEPAPHYSICIAN, 


BI-MONTHLY. 
Only Seventy-five Cents Per Year. 


It is an Independent Healing Magazine whose 
motto is, “Christ and Common Sense ” 
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GEO. B. CHARLES, Publisher. 


Central Music Hall, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE NEW NATION 


Edited by EDWARD BELLAMY, 
author of «‘Looking Backward.” 


Thnk NEW NATION is devoted to the 
interests of Nationalism. ‘The industrial 
system of a nation. as well as its political 


system, ought to be a government of the 

people, by the people, for the people. 
WEEKLY — $1.00 PER YEAR.~@ 

THE NEW NATION gives the best digest of 


People’s Party News from al! sections 
of the country. Address, 


THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Non-Sectarian. 
A Monthly Magazine 


devoted to the cause of 


Liberal Religion 
$1.00 Per Annum. 
Sample Copy Free to Any New Address. 


Canvassers Wanted Everywhere on Liberal 
Commission. 


THE NON-SECTARIAN PUBLISHING CO 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


[THE CONSERVATOR. 


Published Monthly in Support of 
the Ethical Movement. 


ONE DOTZUAR PERER YRWAR. 


—A DDRESS— 


THE CONSERVATOR, Philadelphia, Pa. 


lf You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us your 
address immediately. We teach men and 
women how to earn from $5 per day to $3,000 
per year without having had previous experi- 
ence, and furnish the employment at which 
they can make that amount, Capital unneces- 
sary. A trial will cost you nothing. Write to- 
day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Box 1001. Augusta, Maine. 


THE SOUTHERN UNITARIAN, 


Official Organ of the Southern Cunference. 
A monthly magazine, publish d at Atlanta, Ga. 
REV. GEO. L. CHANEY, Editor.. 
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HE NEW WORLD. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Ethics and Theology. 


(200 pp., 8vo: issued the first of March, June, September, and December.) 


EDITORIAL BOARD: 
Professors C. C. Evererr and C. H. Toy, of Harvard University, President OrELto Cong, of 
Buchtel College, and Rev. N. P. Giitman (the Managing Editor, to be 
addressed at No. 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. ). 


HE NEW WORLD, the one itberal theological review in America, applies to matters of 

religion, ethics and theology the principles of free and scientific discussion which have fully 
justified themselves in other quarters. The numbers already issued give proof of the fidelity 
and ability with which the promise of the editors has been fulfiiled, to ‘discuss subjects lying 
in its important field in a liberal, constructive and progressive : pirit without regard to sectarian 
lines.” As the Christian Union, ot New York, has declared, THe New Wor vp has taken a 
“place at once in the front rank of periodical literature,—a place where it may be said to fill a 
void.” It draws upon the ablest writers in Europe and America for scholarly articles of timely 
and permanent interest, and for thorough reviews of important books, to which a quarter part 
of its space is regularly devoted. Candid presentations of the great religions of the world by 
recognized authorities are a prominent feature, and biblical study receives a large measure of 
attention. No theological periodical in the language has a stronger corps of contributors, and 
none is more indispensable to the liberal-minded clergy and the thoughtful laity. 


CONTENTS OF No. VII., SEPTEMBER, 1899. 


ee James Darmesteter | Jesus’ Self-Designation in the Synoptic Gospels. 
A Way Out of the Trinitarian Controversy .Jas. M. Whitton | ow. ccc cece cece ee cee eecccsens Orello Cone 


The Relations of Religion and Morality.. Wilhelm Bender | The Role of the Demon in the Ancient Coptic Religion. 
The Boston Pulpit: Channing, Taylor, Emerson, Brooks. | ww. we cc eee ees kK. Amelineau 
PESO Pe PPO EG Oo | RIS C, A. Bartol | The New Unitarianism............... Edward H. Hall 


CONTENTS OF No. VIII, DECEMBER, 1899. 


The Babylonian Exile........... epee ies J. Wellhausen | The Ethies of Creeds.................. \lfred Momerie 
The Peculiarities of John’s Theology...... G. B. Stevens | Heresy in Athens in the Time of Plato..... I, B, Tarbell 
Plato's Conception of the Good Life. ...... B. Bosanquet | The Ethical and Religious Import of [dealism . May Sinclair 
The New Socialism and Economics....... W. B. Weeden | Thoroughness in Theology............ R, A. Armstrong 
The Religion of the Chinese People... ..... C, de Harlez | The Parliament of Religions................ C. H. Toy 


Among other contributors to Tut New Wor tp for 1894 will be H. Holtzmann, Adolf 
Harnack, Karl Budde. B. Stade, and B Duhm, of Germany; T. W. Rhys-Davids, Andrew 
Seth, J]. E. Carpenter, and L. H. Mills, of England ; Albert Reville and L. Marillier, of France ; 
W. E. Griffis, S. R. Calthrop, A. N. Alcott, T. R. Slicer, T. L. Paine,.H. P. Forbes, M. J. 
Savage, F. C. Porter, H. G. Spaulding, and P. S. Moxom. 


Single Number, 75 cents; 3s. Yearly Subscription, $3.00. 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK: 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. PUBLISHERS 


